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Memoir relative to John Burnett, Esq. 

Dens, Founder of the Prizes for 

the two best Essays on the Existence 
and Perfections of God, lately award- 
ed to Dr. Brown and Mr. Sumner.* 


from Dr. Brown’s Essay, just 

published in two vols. 8vo. } 
OHN BURNETT, of Dens, 
Esq. was born in Aberdeen, in 
the year 1729. The month and day 
of his birth have not been ascertained. 
His father was an eminent ‘Merchant 
in that city, and gave his sori’ 4 biberal 
education in the place of his tiativity. 
In the year 1750, the son entered into 
business, dn ‘his own account, Wifliout 
any other fortune, but that whicls 
though a young’ man, he setttis' to 
have possessed in a distinguished ‘de- 
gree—the ‘esteem, ‘confidence, and ‘sup- 
ae friends. “For about that'titie, 
is father hatl failed in his citctim- 
stances, not from’ any | ‘imptudénce, 
or misconduct, on his part; but’ fitm 
a sudden, unusual, ‘and, to him,’ tnést 
unfortiinate ‘decline in thé’ prices of 
the'a¥ti¢les of merchandize th’ whith 
he deglt, while “ he  ‘hifnself was 
» by contract, for a number of 


Years, to purchase these articles, from - 


others, at fixed'ind higher rates. 
is Cycumstance stincipally arose 


from the War, in h' this ‘country 


had beety engated. It is, "hence, evi- 
Getit that, if hor produces, ‘to soric, 


Sadocent advantages, it 7s, at fast, 
uc 


tive of equal ‘evils; eV¥en’ to’ that 

Class whd“hare 3 profited by it. Let 
our own times proclaim this awful 
It'is just, it is salutary, that 
should be the case, inorder to 

» even on those whose object 


ees 








Maty in his Review, VU. 446, 447. 
as an Unitarian) apd‘of the 

Wording of the proposed pneu Mon. 
- Il. 110. and X, 596, 597. ‘g! 
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For an account of Mr. Burnett (whom | 


is gain, a detestation of war, one’ of 
the sivaerat scourges of humanity. 
he business of the younger 
Burnett ,was that of a general mer- 
chant; but, he was chiefly engaged 
in fisheries and manufactures. To the 
former of these, his father had also 
been much concerned, and from this 
circumstance his misfortunes chiefly 
arose. ‘The son profited by the expe- 
rieace which he had acquired from 
his’ father’s case, His success in 
business was certainly considerable, 
but exceeded not those expectations 
which might haye been nalirally 
entertained, when , his application, 
prudence, and caution, in the condyct 
of his affairs, were considered. |; 
His parents were of the E iscopal 
Communion, in which it is mus ai. 
ble that he was ¢ducated, as far ‘as 
related to his réligious instruction. 
In his younger days, it is certain, that 
he attended divine Worship in  $t. 
Paul’s Chapel, of Aberdeen, which, is 
connected ~ with the Chureh (of 
England, and whose clergymen are 
in the  ordets of that, church, On 
some religious points, owever, as 
commonly professed by most Christian 
communities, he entertained, in more 
advanced years, certain doubts and 
‘ scruples, nor could ‘fully assent to the 
sulbfic standards of any )particular 
cobain, Ok this reasgo, during 
many yeats before his death, he ceased 
to attend ublic worship, ‘because. he 
supposed that sich atteridance implied 
an unqualified’ and complete assent 
to every tenet which wis professed, by 
the religious community in’ whose 
worship he joined; and he.eould 
never bias the idea of assuming the 
- appearance of a profession, the reality of 
f which was not sanctioned. by his 
understanding and his heart. In this 
notion he seems to have resembled 
Milton, who abstained from public 
worship on account of his.copceptions 
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of Christianity, which he found 
realized in no Christian community 
or church, existing in his days. 
Perhaps, pure, primitive, vital Christ- 
ianity is to be found only in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and no stall degree of 
urification must probably take place, 
Pifore its genuine form, with all its 
celestial features, can be restored to 
this earth. 

Although this circumstance does 
infinite credit to Mr. Burnett’s im- 
tegrity, his understanding secs, on 
this point, to have beeu misinformed. 
He appears not, at this period of his 
life, to have reflected on the general 
obligation, resting upon all men, to 
worship their Creator, both in pubic 
and in private, nor to have rightly dis- 
tinguished between the fundamental 
articles gf Christianity, aud those points 
which are of sudordinate importance ; 
between those which are essen/ial to 
its existence, and those which are, 
comparatively, fess momentous. Ue 
secins not to have reflected on the 
truly judicious and divinely liberal 
sentiments of the Apostle Paul, on 
this, aud other similar subjects. 
* Tlim, that is weak in the faith,” 
says he, * receive ye, but not unto 
doubtful disputations.* One man 
esteemeth one day above another ; 
another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in 
hisown mind. He, that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. He that 
eateth, cateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks; and he that eat- 
eth not, to the Lord he euteth not, 
and giveth God thanks. The king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Hast thou faith? 
Have it to thyself before God. Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth. What- 
soever is not of faith, is sin.”+ 

The spirit of those passages is to 
this purpose; that pure Christianity 
Cohsists not in points comparatively 
indifferent, but. in certain grand and 
important views; and that whatever 
is subservient to these, or connected 


with them, constitutes its essence, 





* Rom. xiv. 1. 
+ Rom. xiy. 6. 17. 22, 23, 
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advances its subli ; 
be firmly and vmakeate aa = 
alterably maintained , 
but, that inatters of smaller mowent, 
in which, however, the generality of 
mankind have, in all ages, been dis. 
posed to place the very substance of 
religion, ought to produce na schiiy 
among Christians, - must be viewed 
with mutual forbearance and charity. 
Jt would have been happy for the 
Christian church, if these apostolical 
sentiments, which have, in fact cha. 
racterized also the ablest and hea 
men, since the apostolic times, had 
heen generally adopted. Mueh con. 
fusion would have been prevented, 
and one great cause of intolerance and 
persecution would have ceased to ope- 
rate. Now, as the fidamentals of 
Christiauity seem to be preserved 
among all Protestants, with the excep. 
tion of such as exclude, from salvation, 
those who differ from them in the 
most minute article of order, or wor- 
ship, there appears to be uo solid 
reason for withdrawing from any 
Protestant communion, in whicha 
son has been educated, and refusing 
to join with any other, on this sol 
ground, that assent cannot be given 
to every individual tenet which ts 
members may profess. On the same 
principle, there could hardly be any 
society among men. For, ther: exis 
net, perhaps, any two _ individu) 
whose opinions are, on all subjects 
rfectly conformable to each other. 
such conformity of sentiment 
not, on the whole, be conducive 
the advancement of ag ‘a 
attainment of happiness. It BD 
diversity of a a by the different 
aspects in which the same bs 
viewed by different minds, ‘ 
variety of inforination is " 
that the stores of knowledge ate ™ 
creased. The real bond of unia, 
srciagy 3 is not ant & q 
inion, but, mutua LB 
7 discussion, and true, not pretended, 
iberality of mind ; is the subfugation of 
pride, the fF 
supremacy, and the u : 
iedanast of those rights, ™ or 
fr. 


matters, as lelonging to ne 

we claim to ourswlerss If M + 

had reflected on these principles 
oro 
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excellent heart would have 

his withdrawing from alate 
in every religious commumy. i 
fact, w e shall immediately a 
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his mind, ever, open to conviction, be of the highest importance to his 


sherwards assumed, on this subject, 
ihe eomplexion which reason appears 


to dictate. : ; 

While he entertained this erroncous 
inion, whieh was certainly, on his 
, most sincere, he seems to have 
en into one of those inconsistencies 
incident to the human character, even 
in its most amiable forms. He would 
not allow his servants to be absent 
fom church, on any occasion, al- 
he interfered not with their 
general adherence to any religious 
ion. Now, while he himself 
abstained from attendance on public 
worship, because he could not assent 
to all the tenets of any church, or 
wet whatever, it seems not to have 
eccurred to him that any of his ser- 
rants might, on the ground of con- 
sientious scruples, have urged the 
me plea for his non-attendance. 
The celebrated Mr. Howard was a 
srict predestinarian. He had been 
threatened with the Basti/le, if he ever 
ventured again to pass through France. 
lie had resolved, for a certain object 
which he judged to be of the first 
importance, to traverse the whole 
extent of that country, When | 
strongly urged on him, the danger 
to which exposed himself, he 
aserted his firm belief in prede tina- 
fom, as aground for his proceeding. 
said, however, that he would 
botexpose his servant to the same 
—_ _ round by Italy, and, 
as self was resolved to to 
Toulon, ordered him to an his 
master at Nice. ‘The servant was just 
a much secured, by predestination, 
is his muster ; yet Mr, Howard would 
hotventure to apply the doctrine to 
the poor fellow. "The master, never- 
theless, escaped all danger, accom- 
plished thedhjert of his journey, and, 
‘ds related to me the wonder- 
ful particulars of his perilous adven- 
tare. Sueh are the inconsistencies to 
which the most vigorous and noblest 

are, sometimes, liable. 
~ Burnett called his servants to- 
’ regularly, every Sunday evening, 
- prayers to them. Although. 
err ring he had peculiar doubts, 
Was-far from being a sceptic in 
(La. the grand doctrines of the 
teligion. By diligent read- 
ee che ea and serious 
at, He endeavoured to acquire 
“Wtinfornation which he deemed to 


oon comfort, and to his eternal 
vappiness. Nor were his pains unsuc- 
cessful. Some time before his death, 
he had obtained clearer and more satis- 
factory views of those docirines, in 
regard to which he had experienced 
the greatest ditliculties. if his life 
had been prolonged, he would, in all 
probability, have again joined in 
public worship. Ile was remarkable 
for his scrupulous observance of the 
Lord's day. On that day, during 
many years, he never opened any 
letters on business. This is, at Jeast, 
a striking proof of the sincerity of his 
religious sentiments, whatever opinion 
may be entertained, by some, of their 
enlargement. 1 cannot pretend to say 
how he could discover, before opening 
a letter, if it was on dusiness, or on 
some sulject connected with religton, 
He probably knew the hands of his 
correspondents. 

Punctuality and integrity, in all 
his dealings, were prominent features 
of his character. He was, indeed 
considered, as difficult and hard in 
making bargains. When, however, 
they produced greater advantage than 
he expected, or than he deemed to 
be fair and just profit, he returned, to 
his correspondents, as a gratuity, the 
surplusage of his honest computation. 
In this manner, during the course of 
his mercantile career, some thousand 
pounds were restored, When the 
question was put to him, if he thought 
that his correspondeuts would have 
treated him in the same manner, had 
the bargain been equally unfavour- 
able, as it had been favourable to 
him; and, when the severity, which 
his father had experienced, was 
brought to his recollection; his reply 
uniformly was—‘ With the conduct of 
others I have nothing to do.—It is my 
duty to regulate my own by the 
of equity, as they appear to me.” 

This was au answer expressive of 
agreat mind. It is, to me, a prog 
of the strength of his religious princt-, 
ples. For, these only could have 
dictated such sentiments and conduet. 
I would fain hope that, however 
different the general sentiments may 
be, there are several instances of a 
similar kind, in the inercantile world, 
which may not be geaerally known, 
To the best interests of mankind the 
Jact, which I have just now 


is of high importance. For, selfish 
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minis, actuated by groveling and 
sordid opinions, have a strong ten- 
dency to ascribe their own characters 
to the whole human race, and to 
regard, as visionary, feelings of a more 
exalted description. ‘To all such Mr. 
-Burnett’s conduct and principles, and 
those of a similar cts Wore may 
be triumphantly opposed, and serve, 
on the ground of experience, to vin- 
dicate, from the imputation of acing 
mere theorists, those who applau 

and recommend more generous, and, 
therefore, Letter principles of action, 
than are entertained by the herd of 
tgnol le moralists. : 

His affection for his relatives was 
also warm and constant. His hu- 
manity was expansive and vigorous, 
and particularly interested in the wants 
of the poor. During many years, he 
appropriated one or two hours every 
day, to the hearing of their cases, and 
to their relief. In this mariner, he 
applied more than 3001. yearly. 

On the return of his brother, James, 
from India, about the year 1773, they 
resolved to discharge their father's 
debts, each of them paying one half. 
‘The only exceptions, which they 
made, were in the case of one or two 
creditors, who had been, in the first 
instance, chiefly instrumental in 
ruining their father's credit, and then, 
after his failure was accomplished, 
treated him with the greatest harsh- 
ness, and severity. This important 
fact, so honourable both to the sub- 
ject of this Memoir, and to his 
brother, proves that strict integrity 
and honour were inherent in the 
family. As family-likenesses are ex- 
hibited in the countenance; so, we 
often find them in the moral and inéel- 
lectual character. ‘Those two brothers 
thus paid, on their father’s account, 
about 70001. or 8000). This sum, 
which, compared with modern 
failures, may appear insignificant, 
was, when the failure of Mr. Burnett, 
sen. happened, and even at the time 
his debts were paid by his conscien- 
tlous sons, considered as of no trivial 
magnitude. 

e younger Burnett was never 
married, and, at the age of 55 years, 
died on the oth of November, 1784. 

He a small landed estate, 
lying in Buchan, in Aberdeenshire, 
and situated about 25 miles northward 
of Aberdeen, which he inherited from 
bis mother. In this property he was 


succeeded by a brother, @ 

in the Church of England, who died 
without issue. It ‘devolved to a 
nephew, son of another brother of 
Mr. Burnett, who, now, it 
With the exception of this p 
and of moderate legacies and annuities 
to various relatives, the residue of 
his fortune was appointed by him to 
be applied to charitable purpo 

Since his death, these charitable 
ee have increased jin value, 
and may, now, produce, al 
about 7U0l. of wl me oan 
— by the testator, appointed 
to be applied in the following 
manner. . 

_I. For the relief of the poor in the 
city of Aberdeen, with a preference to 
those who may be /ed-rid, or may 
labour under diseases deemed incurable, 

II. For the relief of the poor resis 
ding on his own landed propeny, 
descending to his heirs. 

III. For behoof of all the poor 
within the bounds of the county and 
synod of Aberdeen, which last con 
tains 96 parishes, a sum, not less than 
201. and not exceeding 501. in propor. 
tion to the extent of each mart w and 
to its peculiar circumstances, is to be 
paid annually, in rotation, till this 
payment has extended over all the 
parishes within the jurisdiction of 
the synod. When this rotation has 
taken place, it is to begin anew, and 
circulate, in this manner, in constant 
succession. The donation to each 
parish is to be applied, for ther benefit 
of its poor, according to the discretion 
of its minister, or minister, 
elders. sal Gor the 

LV. A sum is appropria 
benefit of lunatics, Gr persons deprive 
of reason. 

V. Another portion is destined to 
promote inoculation among the children 
of the poor. This money 18, 20¥, 
applied in support of a Vaceine 
tion in Aberdeen—an improvement of 
inoculation unknown at the time of the 


donor's death. 

VI. A small som is appropriaied 
to the benefit of the prisoners 10 the 
jail of Aberdeen, and, ed 
assist in procuring, to them, the on 
solations and correctuves 
by the regular performance 
worship within the walls of 
finement. 


17 COD- 
Vil. A small part of this genenl 
fund is appointed to be st opt 
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¢, and allowed to accumulate, 
for a two-fold purpose—|s¢ ; for his 
Two Prizes: 2dly ; for aa addition to 
the provision previously. made for the 
of Aberdeen. ‘This accumulating 
0 for ever, to be applied to its 
abjects, at the end of every fortieth 
The accumulation of the first 
95 , if not less than 16001. is 
destined for Prizes to the authors of 
thetwo best Essays, on the subjects 
which he prescribed, and the follow- 
ing Work discusses. Three tourtlis 
are assigned to the first, and one fourth 
t@ the second in merit. Whatever 
exceeds these sums, allotted to the 
Prizes, is to be added to the fund for 
the use of the poor of Aberdeen. 
What this fuud may produce, in the 
course of a long period of years, it is 
impossible todetermine. In all pro- 
bability, it will amount to a very large 
sum. 
- His motives for founding his two 
Prizes can be collected only from the 
terms in which the foundation of them, 
and his other benevolent destinations, 
are expressed. It can hardly be 
that he was chiefly influenced 
bythe sirong impression, resting on 
hismind, of the high importance of 
the subjects proposed, and of the 
benefits likely to result, to mankind, 
from. the comprehensive and able 
discussion of them, This appears 
chiefly from what is expressed in his 
Deed of Settlement, in behalf of the 
poor of Aberdeen, and in his Provision 
Jor the Prizes, contained in the same 
deed. To these he subjoins the fol- 
lowing sentences :—‘‘ And I make the 
above Destination, with an, hearty de- 
sure to be sincerely thankful to the 
Providence of Almighty God, for 
having conferred, upon me, the power 
tado so; and with an humble hope 
that the same will, in some degree, 
be acceptable in his sight; and as 
becoming adisciple, and conformable 
tothe precepts of the Holy Jesus, 
being intended for the relief of the 
ssed ; and to promote a thorough 
conviction of those truths, which are 
nb r, greatest consequence to man- 
Again; in a codicil, he adds—“ I 
see It a great duty to be impressed with 
the mexpressible love of the Lord 
$to mankind ; and with a sense 
of thé fnvaliable benefits they receive 
him. Some unhappily do not 
ledge . Revelation, and thivk 
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all is doubtful. To such, considera- 
tions, independent of Revelation, are 
necessary. ‘To bring them to a con- 
viction of a Deity is of the utmost 
consequence, and a step to a_ belief 
in Kevelation. The considerations 
on the subject may be beneficial to 
all.” 

From the words, last stated, it is 
not improbable that Mr. Burnett had 
been frequently in company with 
persons who attacked Revelation, on 
Atheistical principles ; and, as, from his 
being unavoidably much engaged in 
business, he could not be supposed to 
have studied such subjects with phiilo- 
sophical accuracy, that he found 
himself perplexed to/reply to their 
distorted metaphysics. ‘This conjecture, 
which is merely that of the writer of 
this Memoir, will acquire more pro- 
bability, when it is considered twa 
when Mr. Burnett must have been in 
the prime of life, Mr: Hume's Philo- 
sophy, which did so much mischief 
to the young and volatile, was in bigh 
fashion in Seotland. ‘To sneer ut’ 
religion was deemed to be. gentee?, . 
That Philosophy, as far as it relates to 
religion, anc morals, has been ex- 
posed, as utterly false, by men of the» 
most distinguished talents. Whether, ' 
or not, religious principle be, now, 
more firmly established; and more 
generally diffused, than was the case 
in Mr. Burnett's time, 1 pretend 
not to determine. The» French 
Revolution exhibited the most feros 
cious aspects of infidelity, as connected 
with olidien An alarm was, hence, 
spread; aad, although it be evident, » 
to the sinallest reflection, that trreligion 
has a tendency to subvert the best» 
interests of society, if not to dissolve \ 
it; still,, no reasoning, Of persuasion, 
could have excited the terror occas 
sioned by this revolutionary convulsion. 
Hence, greater external respect, at’ 
least, has been shewn to religious ’ 
institutions; and infidelity is, now, » 
generally cont with heentious 
political optnions. ‘lhis w probahl 
procure a fair hearing to the Gos 
and dbtain a candid examination of 
its principles and tenets. Toa mind, 
habituated to refer all events to the 
direction of Providence, it will appear 
that, to produce this result, was pro- 
bably one reason for the on of 
such horrible convulsions, and tre- ? 
mendous calamities, as have charac- ’ 
terized our own times... On the, other 
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hand, it must be acknowledged that 
men's minds have been so much 
engaged by war, and politics, whose 
rm well is far from being auspicious 
to the cultivation of rational piety, that 
they have had lite leisure, and, per 
haps, less inclination, to attend to the 
grea! concerns of Riligion. Her voice, 
however, must, and will be heard, at 
last, if not in the calm tone of argu- 
ment, orin the mild and affectionate 
language of admonition, at least, in 
the shunder of general calamity. 

Mr. Burnett's opinion, relative to 
the effect that the conviction of a Deity 
has in leading men to a belief of the 
truth of Revelation, will appear per- 
feetly just to every person who under- 
stands, and reflects on the subject. 
In fact, Infidelity and Atheism, in some 
form or other, are more intimately 
connected than may be generally sup- 
posed. It will be found that the 
greater part of modern infidels have 
had, and still have, no religious prin- 
ciple at all. Christanity admits, 
establishes, and expands all the just 
principles of Natural Religion, and 
enforces them by sanctions which no 
human authority could pretend to 
enact. To reject Christianity is, there- 
fore, to reject Natural Religion herself, 
invested with her fairest, most en- 

ging, and most venerable aspect. 

e truth is, that by far the greater 
part of infidels never give themselves 
the trouble to make any inquiry con- 
cerning religious subjects. Under the 
impression of certain vague, indefinite, 
and hastily assumed notions, they 
discard the Christian faith, by reason 
of a secret aversion from its purity 
of principle, and exalted moral com- 


ton. 

The uliar nature of Mr. Bur- 
nett’s religious scruples has not been 
ascertained. It is evident, however, 
that they could not relate to the /unda- 
mental articles of Christianity. For, 
of these he not only professes, in his 
will, his firm belief, but also his deep 
sense of the meapressille love of the 
Lord Jesus, and of the invaluutle bene- 
Jats witch mankind recewe by him. That 
there are dtficulttes in Revelation itself 
no rauional divine will deny. But, 
these atiect neither the essential doc- 
trines, such as they exist in the Sacred 
Scriptures, nor the morad precepts of 
Christianity. The Apostle Peter says, 
“that, in the Epistles of his beloved 
brother, Paul, are some things hard 


to be understood, which they thatar 
unlearned and-unstable wrest, as 

do also the other Scriptures, unto ther 
own destruction.” * 

Mr. Burnett's scruples evinced that 
he was a canscientious: heliever, and 
ay anxious inquirer after truth. | 
have, already, pomted Out one erroma 
ous conclusion which, at a certain 
period, they led him: to adopt. But, 
even this was stzcerely erroncous, and 
it appears that his: mind, atterwards, 
embraced a juster view of the subject, 
in respeet to which he erred. It ix 
only persons of some discernment, and 
of upright hearts, that ever entertain 
religious scruples. The profligate, the 
indifferent, the ligot, the enthusiast, 
and the Aypocrite, never have their 
minds perplexed in this manner. The 
profligate and the indifferent are utterly 
revardless whether the whole, or any 
part of the religious system, which ‘is 
professed, be true, or false. The digot 
and the enthusiast adopt, — without 
examination, any set of opinions, and 
neither entertain doults themselves, 
nor suffer others to entertain them, 
with regard to their professed creed. 
The hypocrite pretends to believe what 
ever is subservient to his ¢emporal 
interests. "Vhe honest inguner will, 
sometiines, experience daults, with 
respect to certain points, and, ever 
open to conviction, will be anxious to 
obtain their solution. 

‘The preceding narrative, and the 
quotations with which it is. im 
terspersed, evince the subject of it 
have been a character of no ordinary 
stamp, in regard whether to his ?f 
lectual, or to his moral qualities. 
Though assiduously oecupied in bas 
ness, he, nevertheless, directed his 
mind to the most important and 
noblest objects that can fix the atten 
tion of man. Though emploved m 
merchandise, and attentive to its chief 
aim-—-the acquisition of wealth—he 
expanded his heart to the most 
generous and comprehensive mmpres 
sions of benevolence, and, i0 
midst of an increasing fortune, Wes 
constantly mindful of the indigent; 
in the enjoyment of ease and 
felt for the distresses of those who 
‘had: none to help them."+ Active 
in the discharge of the duties of his 
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terresttial sphere, he raised his views 
to heaven, and, as the best preparation 


for its happiness, practised those vir- 
tyes, in the completion of which this 
happiness must chiefly consist; made 
provision for the elucidation and 
extension of the /undamental principles 
of religion, which comforts man by 
the prospects of eternily ; and, as far 
as lay in his power, endeavoured to 
sooth the earthly sorrows, and to supply 
the nt necessities of his brethren. 
admiration of mankind is com- 
monly excited by the splendour of 
talent, or by the celebrity of explort. 
They seem to pay little regard to the 
objects for which the former has been 
displaved, or the latter performed. 
Understanding, skill, and courage, even 
when mind is applauded, engross their 
attention, while the will, and the 
affections, which are the syitings of 
haman action, are commonly over- 
looked, or disregarded, as of no 
moneut. Itis, however, the principle 
that imparts any real value to every 
exertion of the human faculties, and 
if the original view be erroneous, or 
vicious, the whole conduct, whicli it 
dictates, must be — proportionably 
vitiated, and debased. isdom con- 
sists in the selection of the Ces¢ ends, 
and of the adoption of the Lest means 
of their attainment. If the end be 
alsurd, or wicked, all the means for 
its prosecution, however effectual they 
may be, ought only to produce the 
eper regret, or the stronger reproba- 
tion. That Mr. Burnett's views were 
virtuous and noble, will not be con- 
tested ; nor can it be denied that he 
1 very effectual means for their 
execution. ‘Tried, then, by this equi- 
andere, he is nine entitled 
no common ion of applause. 
Mankind seheaiiie sdahoe what is 
rare and unusual, Genuine prolity, 
and pure Lenevolénce, united with 
soundness of judgment, are, 1 hesitate 


_ Not to affirm, as uncommon as genius, 


‘gd acuteness of intellect. By prolit 
I under-tand not merely the sill, the 
» the desire to act a virtuous 

pert, but also the right apprehension 
it a virtuous iunplies ; and, 

it bas been clearly apprehended, 
courage to adopt and to maintain 
it, without fear of detriment, or of 
ridicule. For, it often hap- 
Pens that those, who are called good 
men, are weak, uninformed, and com- 
Pliant person: » and have obtuined 
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the character of goodness by their easy 
sacrifice of the interests of eiréne and 
truth. On this account, they fre 
quently do more mischief than the 
openly profane and profligate, who are 
hated, or despised, and cannot, there- 
fore, produce any effect extensively 
pernicious. The good man, as hew 
styled, who, for the sake of what he 
terms peace, saying, in the words of 
the Prophet, ‘ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace,”* is always pre- 
pared to make concessions, and to 
surrender, to deceit, or to violence, some 
important cause, itduces mankind, 
misied by his specious appearances, 
to suppose that the distinction between 
virtue and vice is very small, and that, 
on account of the former, no effort 
ought to be made, and no hardship 
endured. 

Real protity, then, enlightened 
clearness of judgment, and suppo 
by the energy of courage, constitutes a 
very uncommon character, and is, 
theréfare, on this ground, entitled to 
the highest commendation. 

This high-tened prolity bears a 
stronger resemblance to genius, than 
is commonly apprehended, and ought, 
on the ground on which genius is so 
much admired, to obtain a propor- 
tionable degree of admiration. Gomius 
is the gift of heaven, and seems to pos- 
sess a species of inspiration. ‘Those, - 
therefore, who are endowed with it, 
are considered as, in some respects, 
the favourites of the Deity ; although, 
like other favourites, they often abuse 
their pre-eminence. Exalted 
may surely, rae a far better tile—a 
title sanction Scripture—refer its 
origin to heaven. Ye It is that wisdom, 
which is from pe and A first 

ure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be intreated, full of merey aud _ 
fruits, without partiality, and wi 
hypocrisy. It is certain that there 
is, in some minds, an inherent natural 
propensity to virtuous sentiments and 
conduct, a certain susceptilility of 
generous, affectionate, and noble im- 
pressions, by which they are distin- 
guished from the ordinary, and mordély 
groveling herd of their species. ‘Thus 
seems to depend, in a great measure, 
on the peculiar complexion of the 
imagination; and this circumstance 


* Jer. vi. 14. 
$ James iii, 17. 
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chiefly asserts its analogy to genius. 
Seme minds, even from their most 
early years, dwell, with peculiar plea- 
sure, on descriptions of noble characters, 
and image them with delight. They 
will, hence, be pronipted to imitate, 
and, if possible, to surpass them, do 
the moral qualities which they most 
admire. To such impressions the 
generality of canine are totally 
insensible, and are wholly engrossed 
by self interest, or ignoble ambition, and 
hug themselves in the conceit of their 
prudence, and their policy. ‘They can- 
not discover, with their feeble eyes, 
that region, in which the man, who 
is really virtuous, dwells, and, although 
tliey were translated into it, the purity 
of its atmosphere would be too kecn 
for their asthmatic lungs. 

There is another point of resem- 
blance between genius and high proli/y. 
As the former embraces objects of a 
character, raised above ordinary life ; 
so, it cannet always stoop to..the 
minute consideration.of these, and. is 
liable to be deceived by that low, and 
microscopical cunning, whose attention 
is exclusively devoted to such objects. 
The case is the same with distinguished 
Prolity. She, can, with difhculty, 
conceive the mean and contemptible 
arts, the complete degradation of moral 
character, 10 which Jmprolity . often 
deseends; and she. is, thus, some- 
tumes, for a short time, deceived b 
these ignoble and reptile devices. This 
leads the race, who praotise them, to 
value themselves on their, ,,childish 
sagacity. But, no. man. of geriys, or 
of real. worth, will envy them, their 
creeping dassinclion. : 

It were nuwich to. be wished that 
these, and similar, considerations, had, 
on mankind, them due influence... 1f 
they possessed it, admiration and ap- 
plause would not be exclusively appro- 
priated to brilliancy, of genius, orto 
grandeur of achievement; but, genuine 
moral excellence would obtain its legiti- 
mate share. Genius often flatters 
powerful and opulent Vice, or, by the 
display of metaphysical acumen, distorts 
truth, and recommends error. Heroism, 
vulgarly so called, has deluged . the 
earth with blood, and Jaid waste the 
habitations of men. Moral excel- 
lence is “‘ the saltoftheearth,”"* which 
prevents the putrefaction of the human 





—_ -—— 


* Matt. vy. 13. 
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apeeten, This. is so much the 
that, were it not for those yj 
individuals, whom divine Provides. 
supporting druéh and virtue, has in 
every age, stationed in diflerent 

of the world, Auman Corruption would 
proceed with such accumulated agi. 
vation, that the condition of gar 
apenas would be desperate. It ig to 
the wisdom, the beneficenceé, and the 
perseverance of such men, that the 
world is indebted for every salutary 
plan which has been adopted, aud for 
every good institution which has ever 
been esiablished. Notwithstanding 
the opposition. with which they, have 
had to struggle, the noblest title that 
any moftal can obtain, is that of bei 
the friend of God, and the Lenefector 
of mankind. 

Let those who pervert their power 
for the purposes of oppresswe pride, or 
lavish their wealih in dissipation, in 
sensuality, in frivolous amusement, and 
in all that degrades the individual, 
and injures society ; let such institute 
a fair comparison between themselves, 
and Mr. Burnett, and learn to acknow- 
ledge that, in spite of their ostenja- 
iatious, assumption, and ridiculous 
vanity, they sink into. utter, insig- 
nificance, and ought to be satished if 
they are allowed to pass, with silent 
contempt. As soon as their bodies 
are consigned to the grave, their names 
are either buried in oblivion—theit 
most fortunate, posthumous condilion— 
or, are mentioned with derision, oF 
disgust... Hjs is recorded, gs that of 
the patron, of exalled and saluary 
science, as the reliever of ,indigenct, a 
the comforter of distress ; and will be 
transmitted, with undiminished ap- 

ause, to remote posterity. 40% 
wen be justly applied Pope’s beautiful 
lines, in which he describes the cha- 
racter of the Maw oF Ross. 

W. L. BROWN. 





Origin and Aalery of of 
ergy, from CHITTY S “40g 
Treatise on the Cri Law.” 1 
067. vs 
B* far the most important elrcw- 
stance intervening bee 
viction and judgment, 18 the. 
and allowance of the &e of clay, 
in those cases where it 1s law to 
nted. It is of course, aime! 
immediately before judgment # 
is is one of the | 
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dngolar relics of old superstition, and 
grtainly the most important. ‘That, 
a mere form, without the shadow 
existing reason to support it, the 
severity 0 the common law should be 
» may seem strange to those 

who have been accustomed to regard 
gor criminal law as a regular fabric, 
not only attaining great practical 
benefit, but built upon solid and’ con- 
t principles. The benefit” of 
ine i: no doubt, of great practical 
red to the dreadful 


, com 
list of ces which would otherwise 
be punished as capital; but it would 


be well worthy of an enlightened age 
to forsake such a subterfuge, and at 
once, without resorting to it, to ap- 
portion the degree of suffering to the 
atrocity and the danger of the crimes.* 
The history of this singular mode of 
rion, if so it can be termed, is 
both curious and instructive. In the 
eatly periods of European civilization, 
afer the final destruction of the 
Roman empire, tke church obtained 
an influence in the political affairs of 
nations, whieh threw a_ peculiar 
ing over their original institu- 
tions. Monarchs who were desirous 
of atoning for atrocious offences, or 
of obtaining the sanction of heaven 
to their projects of ambition, were 
easily persuaded to confer immunities 
on the clergy, whom they regarded as 
the Vicegerents of heaven. Presuming 
on these favours, that aspiring body 
son began to claim as a right what 
had been originally conferred as a 
boon, and to found their démand to 
exemptions en a divine and in- 
feasible charter, derived from the 
text of Scripture, “ touch not mine 
anointed and do my prophets no 
“t It need excite no surprise 
that they were anxious to take advan- 
p Aad dominion over tlie con- 
» to exempt themselves from 
the usu consequences of crime. ‘To 
, phests impunity was a privilege 
MO inconsiderablc value. And 
“ mecessful was the pious zeal to 
tield those who were dedieated to 
hay from the consequences of any 
. h of temporal enaetments, that 
ee Caumtries they obtained a 
plete exempuon from all civil 
ee 
 ) 


fi Observations, Fost. C. L. 305, 
t Keilw, 
voy, 8: PS. 105, 15, 
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liabilities, and declared themselves 
responsible only to the pope and his 
ecclesiastical ainisters.{ They erect- 
ed themselves into an independent 
community, and even laid the tem- 
oral authorities under subjection.§ 
Nobles were intimidated into vast 
pecuniary benefactions, and princes 
trembled at the terrors of spiritual 
denunciation. In England, however, 
this anthority was shhtiys compara-, 
tively feeble. The complete exemp- 
tion of the clergy from secular punta 
ments, though often claimed, was 
never universally admitted. |} For 
repeated objections were made to the 
demand of the bishop and ordinary 
to have the clerks remitted to them as 
soon as they were indicted] At 
length, however, it was finally settled 
in the reign of Henry VI. that the 
prisoner should first be arraigned, and - 
might then claim the benefit of clergy 
as an excuse for pleading, or might de- 
mand it after conviction: and the late 
ter of these courses has been almost 
invariably adopted to allow the prison- 
er the chance of a verdict of acquittal. 
But if the privileges of the church 
were less dangerous in England than 
on the continent, they soon became 
more extensiwe. They not only em- 
braced every order of clergymen, but 
were claimed for every subordinate 
officer of religious houses, with the 
numerous classes of their retainers. ° 
And so liberal was the application of 
these dangerous benefits, that, at 
length, every one who in those days 
of ignorance was able to read, though 
not even initiated in holy orders, be- 
came entitled to demand them, such — 
reading being deemed evidence of his — 
elerical profession.** The privileges 
of the clergy were reeognized and con- 
firmed by. statute in the reign of 
Edward the Third.t+ It was then 
enacted, that all manner of eletks, 
secular as well as religious, should ° 
enjoy the privil of holy church © 
for all treasons or felonies ex those - 
immediately afleeting his Majesty. To 





* 2 Hale, 324. 4 Bla. Com. 366. 
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Burn, J. Clergy, 11. Willianis, J. Fe- 
leny, V. . 

§ 2 Hale, 324. , 

| Keilw. 180, 2 Hale, 372, 377, 
4 Bla. Com. 366. 

q 2 Hale, 377. 4 Bla. Com, 366, 
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the advantage of this provision all who 
could read were admitted.* But as 
learning became more common, this 
extensive interpretation was. found so 
injurious to the security of social life, 
that the legislature, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the church, were 
compelled to afford a partial remedy. 
In the reign of Henry the Seventh, + 
a distinction was drawn between per- 
sons actually in holy orders, and those 
who, in other respects, secular, were 
able to read, by which the latter were 
only allowed the benefit of their learn- 
ing once, and on receiving it to be 
branded in the left thumb with a hot 
iron, in order to afford § evidence 
against them on any future occasion. 
The church seems to have lost ground 
in the succeeding reign, probably in 
consequence of the separation of Eng- 
land from the sway of the Roman 
Pontiff; for all persons, though ac- 
tually in orders, were rendered liable 
to be branded, in the same way as 
the learned class of laymen.{ But, 
in the time of Edward the Sixth, the 
clergy were restored to all the rights 
of which they were deprived by his 
predecessor, except as to certain atro- 
cious crimes which it became neces- 
sary more uniformly to punish.§ At 
the same time, some of the more 
enormous evils attendant on this 
general impunity were done away. 
Murder, poisoning, burglary, high- 
way robbery, and sacrilege, were ex- 
cepted from all that privilege which 
was confirmed as to inferior offences. || 
But peers of the realm for the first 
offence were to be discharge in every 
case, except murder and _ poisoning, 
even though unable to read. 

But here we must pause before 
we proceed to follow the gradual 
improvement of this privilege, to 
enquire what was originally done 
with an offender to whom “it was 
allowed, by those ecclesiastical autho- 


rities who claimed the right of judging 
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* 2 Hale, 272, 3. Kel. 100, 101, 
102. Hawk. b. 2. ¢. 33.8.5. Williams, 
J. Felony, V. See Mode of Admission of 
Defendant convicted of Manslaughter. 1 
Salk. 61. 

+ 4 Hen. VII. c. 13, 

t 28 Hen. VIII. c, 1. 5.7. 39 Hen. 
VIII. ¢. 3. s. &. 

§ 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. 8. 10. 
id. Tbid. 
§ 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. 8. 14, 


him, and in what manner the 

of the church in this respect wag 
ultimately destroyed. It appears that 
after a layman was burnt in the hand, 
a clerk discharged on reading, or a 
eer without either burning or penalty, 
Pe was delivered to the ordinary to i 
dealt with according to the ecclesiasti. 
cal canons.** Upon this, the cleri. 
cal authorities instituted a kind of 
purgation, the real object of which 
was to make him appear innocent, 
who had been already shown to be 
guilty, and to restore him to all those 
capacities of which his conviction had 
deprived him.¢¢ To effect this the 
party himself was required to make 
oath of his innocence, though before 
he might have confessed himself 
guilty. Then twelve —compurgators 
were called to testify their belief in the 
falsehood of the charges. Afterwards 
he brought forward witnesses com- 
pletely to establish that innocence of 
which he had induced so weighty a 
presumption. Finally, it was the 
office of the jury to acquit him; and 
they seldom failed in their duty.t? If, 
however, from any singular circum. 
stance they agreed in the justice of the 
conviction, the culprit was 

and compelled to do penance. §§ As 
this seldom occurred, and the most 


daring perjuries were thus perpetually 


committed, the courts of common 
were soon aroused to striae. 
wer of these clerical tribe 
They, therefore, sometimes delivered 
over the privileged of felony, when 
his guilt was very atrocious, wi 
allowing him to make purgation; the 
effect of which proceedings was his 
perpetual apse ge " nm 
ta acquire personal or to en a 
estate. santas released by his Moet 
pardon.|||| But the severity 
praceeding almost rendered it useless j 
and it became absolutely necesay 
for the legislature to interfere im ordet 
to prevent the contemptible wl 
which this absurd ceremony f 
under the sanction and pemeeh.® 
religion, This desirable object 


—_ 








** Hob. 291, 4 Bla. Com, 968.) 
++ Hob. 291, 3 P. Was. 4% 
4 Bla. Com. 368. 
tt Hob. 291. 
Bla. Com. 364. 
§§ Hob. 289. 


3 Pr. Was. 447,% ‘ 
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effected in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the party, after being allowed his 
and burnt in the hand, was ‘to 
Fe dacharged without any iuterference 
of the church to eal his convic- 
tan * 
The clerical process being thus 
abolished, it was thought proper, at 
the same time, to empower the tem- 
poral judges to inflict a further punish- 
ment where they should regard it as 
. The 18 Eliz. ce. 7. empowered 
, therefore, to direct the convict 
to be imprisoned for a year or any 
shorter period. But the law on this 
subject was still in_ many respects im- 
Females were still liable to 
the punishment of death without any 
exemption, in all cases of simple 
felony; because being never eligible 
to the clerical office, they were not 
included in any of the extensions of 
the benefit of clergy. No other, proof 
need be adduced to show the absurdity 
of the very foundations of the system.+ 
Atlength it was enacted that women 
convicted of simple larcenies under 
the value of 10s. should be panished 
with burning in the hand and whip- 
ping, exposure in the stocks, or im- 
prsonment for any period less than a 
art And in the reign of William 
and ary they were admitted to. all 
the privileges of men, in clergyable 
on praying the benefit of the 
statute 3§ thought ey can only once 
be allowed this means of escaping.| 
same reign, the punishment of 
in the hand was changed for 
&more visible stigma on the cheek, 
was soon afterwards brought back 
© the original practice.** 
itherto all laymen except peers, 
» 0n their conviction, were found 
to read, et — to suffer 
every c able felon 
at levgih diecoventd, cher 
Worance instead of an ravation 
Was an excuse for guilt, and that the 
ability to read was no extenuation of 


iF 





* 18 Eliz. c. 7. @ Sess. C. 265 to 282. 
SP. We 444, 5, 6. 
t Fos. ©. L. 305, 6. @ Hale, 372, 


+ @1 Jac. f. ¢. 6. Fost. 805, 6.. 
$84 W&M. co. 8s. 5. Fost. 


4&5 W.& M. ¢. 94. 5.13. 
10& 11 W. IIL. c. os. 3 P. W. 


t Ann, c. 6. 3 P. W. 451. 
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crime ;ff and, therefore, by 5 Ann, 
c. 6, the idle ceremony of reading was 
abolished,{} and all those who were 
before entitled to clergy on reading, 
were now to be admitted without any 
such form to its benefits. At the same 
time it was sensibly felt that the 
branding, which had dwindled into 
a mere form, and the year’s imprison- 
ment which the judges were im- 
powered to Inflict, were very inade- 
quate punishments for many ha 
offences; and, therefore, the court 
were authorized to commit the 
offenders to the house of correction, 
for any time not less than six months 
nor exceeding two years, and to 
double it in case of escaping. §§ 
Further alterations have since been 
made in the . penalties consequent 
upon clergy. The 4 Geo. loc. 11, hi} 
and 6 Geo. I. ¢. 23, provide, that the 
court on the allowance of this benefit, 
for any larceny whether nd or 
petit, or other felonious theft not ex- 
cluded from the statutable indulgence, 
may, instead of judgment of burning 
in case of men, and whipping in that 
of females, direct the ofiender to be 
transported for seven years to America, 
when has been since altered to any 
part of his majesty’s colonies. To 
return within the period was, at. the 
same time, made felony without 
benefit of clergy. And by several sub- 
sequent provisions, many wise altera- 
tions have been made respecting 
transportation, and the mode of treating 
offenders while under its sentence.** 

At length the burning in the hand 
was entirely done away, and the 
judges are empowered to sentence the 
criminal, in its roory and in addition 
to the former penalties, to a pecuniary 
fine, or, except in the case of man- 
slaughter, to private whipping, mot 
more than thrice to be inflicted, in the 
presence of three witnesses. —Pro- 
visions were at the same time made 
for the employment of this description 
of convicts im ‘penitentiary houses, 


— * 


++ Fost. 305, 6... 

+t Fost, 505, 6... 3 P. W. 443, 4, 

§§ 5 Ann, c, 6. 8. 2. 

||| See observations on this statute, 
3 P. W. 490. P 

§ 19 Geo. III,.¢. 74. 

*** 16 Geo. IT. c. 16. 8 Geo. Til. ¢. 15. 
19 Geo, Il... 74... 31 Geo. Ml. ¢. 46. 
24 Geo, II. Sess. 2. ¢. 56. 

+t 19 Geo, Ill. ¢. 74. 8. 3. 
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where a system of reformation might 
“be adopted, and an experinieut made 
how fir punishment might become 
conducive to its noblest and most 
lezitimate use—the reformation and 
benefit of the offemder.* But this 
regulation, though applauded — by 
Biackstone,* and other humane wr- 
ters,t after having been continued 
by several subsequent acts, $ was 
recently suffered to expirej It ap- 
pears from these several modern 
regufations, that, as observed by Mr. 
Jistice Foster, we now consider 


benefit of clergy, or rather the benefit 
of the statutes, as a relaxation of the 
rigour of the law, a condescension to 


the infirmities of the human fraue 
exempting offending individuals 
some cases from the punishment 
death, and subjecting them to milde 
punishment; and therefore in the 
case of Clergyable felonies, we now 
profess to measure the degwe of 
punishment by the real edormity of 
the offence, and not as the ignorance 
and superstition of former times Stig. 
gested, by a blind respect for sacred 
persons or sacred functions, nor by an 
absurd distinction between subject and 
subject originally ewing to im 
pretension on one hand, and % mete 
fanaticism on the other. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Kilworthy, near Tanistock, 

Sir, July 30, 1816. 

] I AD the modern Bishop of Caleut- 
ta’s notidn of the Greek Article 
been stated to the ancient Philosophers 
of Athens, they would probably. have 
inquired—** May we know what thts 
new doctrine, whereof thor speakest, 
as?” Aristotle regarded the Article as 
aterm of no sighification in itself, de- 
tached from the sentence in which it 
occurs. 24200 08 tort Gur} Aoymos, 
% AGyou apyyy, 7 TEA0S, 7 Olociepoy 
yA0%. C. 20, De Poctica. In his esti- 
mation, the Article served only as indi- 
¢ative of a certain object of scuse, Or of 
intelligence, 

Apollonius, the grammerian, re- 
marks that some indications are ocular, 
and some are mental.—7a5 wey FH 
Oyewy sivas dsikeis, tas O& Te pe. 
De Syniaxi, L. 2, C. 3. 

The primary force of the definite Ar- 
ticle consists merely in directing the 
eye,or the attention to an object; and 
the definitive power assigned to it is 
rather an eflect of the sight, where the 
object is present, or of the mind in 
drawing the necessary inference, where 





* 19 Geo. Ill. c. 74. 8. 5 to 27, 

t+ 4 Bla. Com. 371, 2. 

~ See Montague’s Collection of 
sw aa on the Punishment of Death, 

rg. 
§ 24 Geo. II]. st. 2. c. 56. 28 Geo. 
Ill. ¢.@4. 34 Geo, III, c. 60. 389 Geo. 
til. ¢. 59, 


Id. 438. 


the object is previously described, o 
specified. The Article is only ap 
index ; having indicated the thing in- 
tended, it does no more: thus the inde 
of a barometer points to the mercury, 
but the eye ascertains the degree of it 
elevation. Mr. Tooke, in his “Di 
versions of Purley,” says that the Artiele 
is “a mere substitute for a parti 
term”—to do that which, on the con 
trary is done by another principle, 
namely the eye or the mind. ‘ 
<¢ Sed pulchrum est Digito Monstari, ¢ 
dicier, Hie est.” Pearsivs. 

It is perhaps worthy uf observation, 
that both Aristotle and Euclid fe 
quently omit the Article in their 1 
spective definitions as to the subject, 
and predicate. See de évecytit 
Gdavacia: rero de sors Swe ailiiy. 
Arist. de Calo, L. 2, C. 3. 

The inscription on the Altar at 
Athens, to which the Apostle allude 
in his speech on Marshill, was without 
the Article—Ayywore Sew" but 
applies the Article to the name of the 

ity, which he announced. | 

Dr. Middleton asserts that the Greek 
Article is the pronoun relative % 
which, he thinks; has no | 
to the definitive Article—the--is Bp 
glish ; but though it be grantedthat ¢ 
was originally a pronoun, it no more 
a pronoun now, than it 1s a va of 
tive. The Monthly Reviewe e 
his book, has justly maintai yoo 
periority of the English over the Gare 


¢ Fast, 305, 6. , 
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~'Tr. Carpenter has truly remarked, 
that Dr. Middleton's exceptions and 
fimitations furnish sufficient testiino- 


nies that Mr. Sharp’s construction of 


troverted passages is not required 
pethe Grek idiom. Dr. M. says 
« that all nouns are excluded from the 
rule, except those which are significant 
of character.” When S:o¢ is subject 
to the rule, it signifies nothing more 
than a divine character; to which 
every Christian ought to aspire. 
| am desirous of expressing a hope 
that your able correspondent, Dr. 
Charles Lloyd, will not allow “ the 
victory to be silently conceded.” 5i- 


lence is not always an occasion of 


triumph. ‘The Trojan Chief, though 

clad in the armour of Achilles, boasted 

not of victory, while the Grecian Hero 
silent in his tent. 

Why will not Dr. Lloyd himself, or 
his worthy friend, Mr. R. Taylor, pro- 
mote the interests of Biblical criticism, 
a er to your Repository 

ir view of those principles, whic 
prove to demonstration that the Deity 
of Christ is not to be inferred by any 
fight application of the Article to 
passages in the New Testament.— 
*Truth,”'says Berkeley, “is the cry 
of all; bat the gaine of afew.” If they 
in to decide this controversy, we 
may-then say with the bard— 

* This battle fares like to the morning's 
war, 

When dying clouds contend with grow- 

hy ing light.” 

Adoctrine that depends, like the Deity 
ofthe Logos, on the application of an 
Article, in a dead language, while in 
it varies with the 
thoughts of: men, and their natural 
idioms, may be pronounced, in the 

Latin of Papal Benediction, to be 

ee “ [n articulo mortis.” 
Lam, Sir, with great respect, &c. 
WILLI EVANS. 
_ PS. Such a cuntribution as I have 
thus — would not su eo 
publication, prepa by Dr. 
,on the Greck pre-positive Ar- 
ticle. Professor Pusat seeiinesioual 
even of his “ Letters to Travis,” to be 
tnserted in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
eel 


T Bridport, July 5, 1816. 


Lf 


HE fo ing communication 


comiains a plan for elevating al! 


Mr.-Howe on Moral Improvement. 


in precision, by the means of the in- 
een in combination with the 


the subjects of these realms, even the 
poorest among them, to the honourable 
rank of kings, without endangering 
theirallegiance to our rightful sovereign 
King George. Should it on the pe- 
rusal meet with your approbation, it is 
very much at your service for insertion 
in your valuable Repository. 
Your occasional Correspondent, 
T. HOWE. 

AMBITION is natural to man, and 
the mind destitute of all species of it, 
(if snch a supposition may be admitted) 
would be dormant and inactive. _ Feel- 
ing no stimulus for exertion, it would 
remain stationary, and make no im- 
provement in science, or any other ex- 
cellent attainment. It would resemble 
a vessel on the bosom of the ocean, so 
becalmed as to make no progress in any 
direction. paresis of ambiuen of some 
kind or other are as ne to put the 
mind in motion, and call Govtle dn la- 
tent energies, as the wind at sea to wait 
the sailing ships to their desired ports. 
Whether in free a case it be 
censurable or laxdalle, depends wpon the 
olject to which it is pected. From 
early association of ideas, from hearing 
the pleasures, riches and honours of the 
world highly extolled, young persons 
are led to estimate them beyond their 
due value. As they advance in years, 
some or other of these objects present 
themselves to excite their ambition. 

Rank and pre-eminence among their 
fellow creatures, are the wish of most 
persons, and the aim of those who are 
placed in such situatrons, as to give 
them a chance of obtaining them. ‘To 
be, however, in some of the highest 
conditions of society, is the lot but of 
few. ‘To siton the throne and wear 
the crown of royalty, is the peculiar 
honour of one only of our fellow mor- 
tals, till incapacity or death makes way 
for his successor. ‘This at least is the 
constitution of our own country, It 
may therefore at the first view excite 
the astonishment of my readers to be 
told, that the present writer has a 
to communicate to the public, (which 
indeed did not originate with himself, 
whereby all persons may become kings, 


and exercise government. Let 
not the zealous royalist be alarmed ; he 


may be assured that there is no treason 
in the : it does not interfere 
with the allegiance due to his Majesty. 
The ~_— indeed, if daly execu 

would make persons of all classes of 
the community Aings (even the meanest 
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beggars) ; but instead of inspiring them 
with the spirit of rebellion against our 
lawful Chief Magistrate, it would ren- 
der them more peaceable subjects, 


more worthy and useful members of 


society, and unspeakably happier in 
themselves: it would confer a noble 
dignity on them, to which the highest 
peers of the realm, even its illustrious 
princes, have no claim, if they do not 
adopt the same mode :—without this 
every man is a slave, however exalted 
may be his external rank. ‘This how- 
ever does not come to men by heredi- 
tary succession, like the crown of the 
United Kingdom, but is to be attained 
by the individual's own exertions. He 
must acquire a signal and complete 
victory over those whom he is destined 
to rule, before he can reign in safety 
and in peace. Yea he must become 
an absolute monarch, whose will is not 
to be controlled, or he himself will be 
led captive, and doomed to the worst 
kind of bondage, by those who ought 
to be his obedient subjects. When the 
latter has been the case, it has made 
my heart bleed, to see him degraded 
from his throne, trampled as it were in 
the dust, treated with every mark of 
indignity, and made to submit to the 
most servile employments. What 
shocking scenes of not and outrage, 
wretchedness and misery, have then 
succeeded each other! According to 
the constitution of our country, the 
people take part in the government, by 
their representatives chosen by them- 
selves: this is a right which they may 
justly claim. In the other kingdom, 

owever, to which 1 refer, none of its 
subjects are qualitied to be admitted to 
any share in the government; and 
whenever this be done, confusion and 
disorder immediately ensue. ‘That the 
sovereign should be the sole ruler ac- 
cordwng to his diseretion, and that any 
indulgence granted to his subjects 
dived be sanctioned by his authority, 
is as necessary for ¢heir preservation 
and safety, as for his own dignity and 
happiness. 

y this time, no doubt, my sagacious 
teaders perceive in what sense every 
man may be a sing, that the kingdom 
13 within him, and that his Aremours and 
fancies, his appetites and passtons are his 
subjects, whom he is to govern accord- 
ung to the laws prescribed by that great 
and good Being, from whom all autho- 
nity emanates, 


1 was led to these reflections, by the 


perusal of the following lines of a 


Mr. E. Taylor on a Calumny on Dr. John Taylor. 


Poem, composed by a learned and 
pious Divine, nearly, I believe, Cen. 
tury ago. These I shall transcribe 


with a little alteration. 


** Rex est, qui metuit nihil, 
Rex est, qui cupit nihil, 
Hoc regnuim sibi quisque dat,” 

** What ails the mortals! See their “a 
For empire, on life’s little stage ; 
When he’s a prince, and well may vie, 
With loudest name in monarehy, | 
Who sways with sweet and soft control, 
The wide dominions of his soul ; 

Who with a free despotic hand, 

Has fll his passions at command ; 

Makes appetites and humours wait, 

At reason’s throne and wisdom’s gate, 

Who nothing fears, save to molest 

The spring of peace within his breast ; 

Lives unconcern’d at what may be 

Lock’d up in dark futurity ; 

Whose just desires are still confin'd 

To noble treasures of the mind, 

Nor hunts for wealth, nor covets more 

Than frugal state of earthly store ; 

Who thus with sails and streamers 
whirl'd, 

Rides master of the lesser world, 

Has more of king, and royal robe, 

Than he that governs half the globe. 

And now what's strange, believe it you, 

"Tis not more strange, my friend, than 
true, 

There’s none but may, howe’er so low, 

This kingdom on himself bestow— 

A kingdom that more pleasure sheds, 

Than all the pomp of crowned heads,” 
A View of Death, a Poem, 

By J. REYNOLDS. 


Sir, Norwich, July 20, 1816. 
URING the lifetime of Dr. Joho 
Taylor, he was followed aboat 
the streets of this city, with cries 
‘there goes the old heretick! and 
very soon after his death appeared & 
pamphlet, called Z'he Arian and 
nian’s Monitor, in which he was Fl 
sented as tossing on the waves of Hell, 
and suffering the most exquisite 
tures, on account of his religious opr 
nions. ‘This work has been, and 


is industriously circulated. The 4 

edition which I saw was accompanis 

with an engraving, represent! 

the situation above everibeds - 
the 


being the methods which 
have adopted, in order to a 
circulation of his opimions, “= 





* Instead of ‘ 
“« What ails the mortals, that on Ly 
Contend for empire here below 
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the kind of warfate they have chosen, 
] was not at all mg om to see “4 

i xotation trom a wWwoOrk, 
tad Teviawell in the Monthly 

‘tory for June, entitled, /¥i/son's 
History and Antiguities of Dissenting 
Churches > «We fave somewhere met 
with an observation of Dr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, which is much to our pre- 
cent par The Doctor, who was a 
realous Socinian, and a learned tutor 
at Warrington, expressed his surprise 
how it happened that most of his pu- 

i ‘aes: eists. The fact it seems 

admitted, but he never thought of 
accounting for it from the sceptical 
tendency of Socinian principles.” 

I thank your Reviewer for this quo- 
tation, I should most probably else 
have never seen the passage, or even 
heard of the work; and I trust you will 
allow me to occupy a small part of the 
Repository, in exposing the falsehood 
of some of the assertions which it con- 
tains. Ist. Dr. Taylor was a zealous 
Sociniun. Now it is certain that Mr. 
Wilson is either completely unac- 
quainted with Dr. Taylor's writings, 
or that he is entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of the term Socinian, If the 
former, how dares he to make any as- 
sertion about Dr. Taylor's creed ; if the 
latter, let him study some dictionary 
before he sets himself up as the histo- 
rian of Dissenting Churches. That 
Dr. Taylor was an Arian is very well 
known to all who have read his works. 
The following passage (which: I copy 

m his own handwriting) is sufficient 
evidence to this fact. ‘The Scriptures 
tell us that there is such a being as the 
only begotten Son of God; the first 

of every creature, by whom he 
made all things : whereby I understand 

t this being is the first or most ex- 
cellent production of the divine power. 
is called ‘ the Word,’ John 
“1, ‘the Word of God,’ Rev. xix. 3, 
probably because God by him spake 
and declared his wilt to his creatures, 

to us. is being, called 
; Word, existed in the Mexinning 
Sitey resem of - world, Gen. 

») IN a state o at glory, and was 
then with the Supreme God and Fa- 
ther, John xvii. 5.; and he was God, 
pe God: i.e. in a state of great glory 
aul For the term God is ap- 

to any being to whom power is 
tiven, not anly to angels, but also to 
men. And that we might not mistake 
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the Evangelist as to whom he meant as 
the Supreme God, he repeats it again, 
ver. 2, the same was in the beginning 
with God,’ for God who was with the 
Supreme God, cannot be the Supreme 
God with whom he was. Further, 
this being, called the ‘ Son of God,’ or 
the ‘ Word,’ is that being or agent by 
whom God made every thing (Ephes. 
iit. O, Heb. i. 2) so Sema that all 
the rest of the creation, without ex- 
ception, was made by him, i.e, by that 
power and wisdom whicia he had re- 
ceived from God: so that he himself 
alone was immediately produced by 
the power of God, and all the rest, 
without exception, were made by his 
instrumentality. And as it pleased 
God to employ him as the creator of 
the world, so also it is his further plea- 
sure that he should be our final judge.” 
These were Dr. ‘Taylor's sentiments ; 
how far they are consistent with Mr. 
Wilson's assertion that he was @ zealous 
Socinian, your readers wall easily deter- 
mine for themselves. 
ed. But Dr. Taylor, notwithstanding 
he was a learned tutor and a zealous So- 
cinian, ** expressed his surprise how it 
happened that most of his pupils turned 
Deists.” ‘This assertion proves Mr. 
Wilson to have been as. ignorant of the 
events of Dr. Taylor's life, as of his 
theological opinions. Dr. Taylor went 
to Warrington in November, 1757, 
and he died in March, 1761. So far, 
therefore, from his having ‘ expressed 
his surprise how it happened that most 
of his pupils turned Deists,” he did not 
live to see any of them even complete 
their course of education ; so that, as 
your Reviewer conjectures, this “‘ some- 
where” of Mr. Wilson's turns out to be 
“no where.” The whole story is a 
ross falsehood, coined by. a spirit of 
iets and malice, and circulated with 
the hope of defaming and vilifying the 
ious dead. J don't mean to siden 
Mtr. Wilson with being its author; it 
is probably very current among his 
brethren, and he snight think it (as 
indeed he intimates) so much to his 
purpose, as to insert it in his “ History 
of Dissenting Churches.” He is pro- 
bably only a retailer of scandal and 
falsehood. But, Sir, what else can 
be expected from a man who could 
have the unblushing effrontery to write 
and to publish the following sentence: 
that “ Dr. Lardner, among other So- 
cinian authors, has contzibuted w, 
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poison the streams of divine truth, and 
mote an universal scepticism in 
matters of belief.” 

To such persons as Mr. Wilson, I 
should use the words of Dr. Harwood, 
in his Funeral Setmon for Dr. Taylor : 
Let those whose Christian principles 
could teach them to abuse him, and 
deny hii salvation, heap upon his me- 
mory all the execrations that enthu- 
siasm can very religiousty and piously 
utter, Let them spurn his ashes and 
insult over his grave with the same ri- 
diculous wildness, the same frantic 

stures, and the same low revenge, as 
ut is well known some of them did 
over Dr. James Foster's after his in- 
terment. Such treatinent now can no 
more affect his happiness, than it ever 
affected his arguments. He now en- 
joys acalm undisturbed repose, under 
the protection and guardianship of him, 
who has the keys of death, and the invisille 
world: and in the morning of the re- 
surrection, when those who sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, will rise 
from the ruins of the grave, the first in 
immortal glory, splendour and blessed- 
ness,” I am, Sir, 

tfully, 


Your's, res 
EDWARD TAYLOR. 


Mechanism ; an Allegory. 
fConcladed from p. 390.] 
Section I]. 

N the mean time the Genius so or- 
dered it, that while the mists of 
illusion continued to accumulate on 
one side of the horizon, the heams of 
light began to break in from the oppo- 
site hemisphere. Some of the operators 
now began to rouse out of their le- 
thargy, and to resume the use of their 
faculties. An honest spirited fellow, 
who was not altogether averse to his 
employment, and had luckily discovered 
a copy of the original instructions, 
began to’ protest stoutly against the 
gumfil trade of the managers; and by 
degrees discovered that the super- 
abundant blessings which they pre- 
tended ‘to dispense, on certain terms, 
hal no existence but in their crafty 
unaginations. ‘The mist, however, 
contynued to be so great, that he could 
by no means distinguish between the 
Genius and the eminent Operator with 
whom he had been so strangely con- 
founded ; nor could he distinctly see to 
reat the book of instructions. But 
from what he could tract, he concluded 
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that the machines, when worn out and 
broken, lost their activity, though 
could not divest himself of the idea 
that their essences remained. This 
conclusion did away at once the 
tensions of the managers ; but the ad. 
mission that these essences remained 
mdestructible, though their action was 
suspended, proved the fruitfal source 
of numerous errors. This notion being 
directly opposed to the purport of the 
romise, that the machines havi 
seen destroved would be reconstra 

led to conclusions no less opposed to it, 
It was supposed that they would be 
recalled to action and retain their 
activity, amid the continued fury of 
the most intense flames, serving but as 
the instruments of their violence. It 
was even believed that the language in 
the instructions, which plainly ex 
pressed the temporary destruction of the 
machines, purported their continued 
action, in vomiting incessant flames 
upon their respective operators; and 
also that all of them except the very 
first that had been made, were for one 
single offence of that operator, of which 
all the other operators were wholly 
unconscious, constructed for this very 
purpose. So far did many of them 


carry this wer yoaes that they thought 
it the height of presumption to expect 
the least beneficial effects, by any ex- 
ertions, or attention to the instructions 
of the Genius, of which they were ¢a- 


pable. Both his mnachines and his 
instructions, according to their ideas, 
were the very reverse of belt Seas 
nor did they think they could be better 
employed, than in making strong pro 
testations that they were vile instr 
ments, fit for nothing but mischief, 


and that it was apenas for them to 


do any real good whatever with thea | 
and therefore that they hoped he woule 
be pleased entirely to change their 
structure, and moreover, 80 to overrule ' 
and direct all their own | 
that they would in future shower down _ 


nothing but etual benefits ' 
abneibibol ves: vshiaa thet inight be the 1“ 
of the great majority of theit COPY , 
nions. This kind of language ” 
considered as expressive of pn 
positions in the presence of 

and such as he would be very 
reward in that extraordinary, not ® 
most extravagant manner + 
requested, It might have beea 
hat they considered how they 
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iked to have workmen of their 
bos et before them with geal 
plaints, and expect to re- 
po after with ihe like libe- 
rality, without any further exertions on 


They were intent only on 
shaiting deliverance from this ima- 


calamity ; and concluded that 
agli business of that operator, 
whom they confounded with the Ge- 
nius himself, was to effect this deliver- 
ance; by making the essence of his 
machine, while it was in the act of 
being broken to pieces, to discharge its 
fury 30 powerfully upon his own person, 
‘the misery which it inflicted agen 
him, would compensate for that of as 
many of the sufferers as he thought fit ; 
while the rest, for no other purpose 
than his own pleasure or glory, would 
be left the ceaseless victims of their 
mischief working machines. In con- 
sequence of this strange compensation, 
the essences of the machines of the 
chosen few were sup to sustain the 
total change desired, and ever after to 
work in such a manner, as would no 
less inevitably shower down immense 
ings upon them ; so that from this 
time forward, they would have little to 
do, but to hymn praises to the Genius, 
and to pipe peopel songs of joy and 
rejoicing, while their unforiunate com- 
panions were incessantly uttering the 
most dreadful groans | shrieks, from 
the agonizing sufferings to which they 
be devoted. In all this there 

was little to encourage the operators in 
the sober pursuit of their employment, 
of to cultivate in their minds a proper 
sense of their obligations to their great 
r. His gracious promise of 

the future re-fabrication of their ma- 
was little understand or attended 

to; and the dreadful circumstances, 
real and pnegine , attendin fre 

to pieces of the distinguished 
Operator's machine, though event 
common to the whole system of me- 
m, was much more the subject 

of atiention and triumph, on account 
of the supposed suéséidufion, than those 
Als glorious re-construction, thug! 
this was the only pattern which had 
presented of those improved ma- 


ines, which were hereafter to. be 
in the hands of the operators for 
The, day, however, was advancing, 


and sof the instructions written 
a characters were, now ireely 
extensively circulated ; and though 
aN 
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the root of the evil * was not very soon 
detected, yet many of its principal 
branches were by degrees lopped off. 
It was indeed long before tHe great 
body of the operators found proper op 

portunities of thinking and acting tbr 
themselves; and those wlio were em- 
ployed as their guides, were too apt to 
throw obstacles in the way of their 
exertions and discoveries. Some of 
them even endcavoured to obstruct the 
free circulation of the instructions, and 





* The writer cannot help cenceiving that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
lies at the foundation of theological error. 
It appears to deny the reality of man’s pri- 
mitive doom, ** dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return ;"” since it maintains 
the uninterrupted existence of the per- 
ceptive, conscious principle, without which 
man is indeed dust, but wrth which alone 
he may be said to be pure intelligence. It 
fabricates a new doom for him of a very 
different nature, viz. that he is destined to 
live and suffer the most exquisite torments 
amid flames to all eternity. It provides a 
new deliverance from this new calamity, 
by representing the mind of the man Jesus, 
not merely as a ray of divine intelligence, 
according to the more modest conceptions 
of the heathens, but as the infinite Intel- 
ligence itself; and then maijotaining that 
this infinite nature underwent, in its suffer- 
ings on the cross, all the miseries, which 
the immortal souls of the e/ect were de- 
stined to undergo in hell, as a substitute 
for those miseries. Thus this doctrine is 
continually amusing the majority of its vo- 
taries, with different natures, different de- 
stinies, and different deliverances from 
those about which the Scriptures are con- 
versant. Without this persuasion, it is 
highly probable, that the idea ef a God- 
man, of endless torments, and of the infinite 
Deity suffering in lieu of some of the rays 
of his immortal nature, with the change of 
nature, arising from the infusion of the 
Holy Ghost, a third person in the God-head 
would never have entered into the human 
mind. Admit that the whole man * re- 
turns to his dust,” and “ the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God," reverting this 
sad doom, und prochsiining the blessings of 
the second estate-of man, when be shall 
become a ‘ quickening” or “* tinifping 
spirit,”’ over which ‘* death hath na do- 
ménion,'’ shines furth in its gevuine lustre. 
“* The wages of sin" indeed * isdeath;’’ 
and it is therefore the object of the resne- 
rection from death, and the jpdgmeat whieh 
will follow, to efiect our deliverance from 
both these evils, to destroy him that hath 
the power of death, tha as the Devil, on 
sin our deadly adversary, . 
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many of them enjoined under the 
heaviest pains and penalties, that they 
should be understood precisely in the 
sense which they thought fit to pre- 
scribe. They were all, excepting a 
small number who had imbibed the 
true spirit of the instructions, decidedly 
against any persons, emt 19g them- 
selves, presuuung to open their mouths 
in Ribhio assemblies, so that ¢/cir de- 
cisions for the most part assuined the 
character of laws; and the body of 
the operators, who, alas! in general, 
were too littl disposed to it, were 
much prevented from reasoning, or 
holding sweet converse together, wpon 
the subjects which related to their 
common employment. ‘This conduct, 
of the few who undertook to expound 
the instructions, was the more extra- 
ordinary, as by so doing, they were 
themselves in the constant habit. of 
violating an express injunction of the 
common Master.* 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
licht cradually broke in often through 
the medium of some of those guides 
who felt its sulutary influence. A 
large body of the operators under one 
of them (for they generally moved in 
bodies like a flock too implicitly fol- 
lowing a shepherd), embraced the 
perstiasion, that more depended upon 
the will of the operators, than some 
had represented. Ilence though they 
supposed the nature of their calamities, 
aud the means of their deliverance to 
be much as has been above described, 
and were even remarkable for insisting 
much on the great and sudden change 
in the machines, which they imagined 
was conspicuous in certain violent 
movements, in reality occasioned by 
the agitated state of the operators; yet 
they certainly laid more stress on their 
attention to their business than many 
others. And though while following 
their employment they were con- 
tinually faneying that either the good 
or an evil genius was operating upon 
their machines, and were often relating 
to each other curious particulars 
about their erpericnces, yet as all these 
were in reality their own doings, they 
gradually learnt many just, with some 
very injudicious distinctions, between 
the rezht and wronge movements of the 
machine. Upon the whole they made 
tunsiderable progress both in point of 
“kl and pda, though not with- 
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Mr. Rees in Reply to T. FR. S. on his Listory of 


out giving a very unfavourable bent fy 
the operations of their machihes a 
some neighbouring opera ‘oe 
could not shes into thick Faint 
The time would fiil: were To a. 
tempt to particularize the various dis. 
coveries and improvements which hare 
been made and are still in 
The attention of a few only has yei 
been directed to obtain a more distinet 
view of the Genius, and of theo 
whose merits have been ‘so signally 
rewarded. In this atteupr, nowith. 
standing the opposition aiid stthetede 
which they have met with from the 
lovers of mystery and enchantment, 
they have succeeded, first in’ distin. 
guishing them from each other, and 
then in recognising each’ of them jh 
his true character. They have alo 
learnt that each operator will reap 
benefits, precisely in proportion to the 
grateful and proper use whith he 
makes of the excellent piece*of mecha- 
nism which has been Kindly placed in 
his hands. And by availing thet. 
selves of the advantageous cifcnm- 
stances in which they stand for a 
hending the trae structure of the 
machiues, and the genuine purport of 
the instructions, with the uecessity of 
applying closely to their basiness, 
actuated by a principle of gratitude to 
the Genius, of generous rd to the 
interests of each other, and of all theit 
fellow operators, whatever may be their 
rogress or want of progress either m 
k nowiedae, skill or industry, there ts 
every reason to conclude, that'they may 
rise to distinguished emimence in 
employment. ‘Then when this great 
Genius both of power and beneficenee, 
shall perform his promise of re-la 
cating the whole system of mechanism, 
upon that highly improved pla of 
which a pattern has been given, they 
will find little difficulty in applying 
their respective instruments to the mo 


lastingly beneficial uses. 


Sir, A 6, 1816. 

CORRESPONDENT in: yo 
4& last oe , 393.) * 
signs himself T. R. 5S. propose * 
teh, which he | wishes me o 
answer through the medium: 
Repository ;—the one respec 
projected History of Unitarianis®, the 
other rene tot the trans a. 
Racovian Catechism, W 


ago announced as in prep 
With your leave, Sir, will 
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words give him all the satisfaction in 
my power on both these points. 

a have certiinly not abandoned the 
History. to whieh your Correspondent 
refets.., diver since the first. public 
noice was given of my. design, my 
attention has-been direeted. to the 
subject ; and J have: been engaged, as 

nity offered, in searching after 
Stasieing materials for its exccu- 
tion, A. variety, of circumstances, 
whioh need not be here detailed, and, 
above all, a severe and long protracted 
hedily indisposition, have hitherto 
putit out of my power to digest aud 
arrange the multiform mass of ma- 
rials which I have suceeeded in 
bringing tosether. 1 can, however, 
assure your Correspondent, that it is 
ny fixed ease if Providenee vouch- 
sale me health, to. proceed with the 
work; and to devote to it as large a 
portion of dme as I can spare, after 
the imperative demands of my pro- 
fessional and other avocations have 
been answered. 

Itaflords me satisfaction to be able 
tojoform your correspondent, that the 
Translation of the Racovian Catechism 
alter which he. inquires, is in. such a 
sate of forwardness,. that by ,the time 
this paper meets his eye, it will, most 
probably, be in the hands of the 
praiters and unless some unforeseen 
accident Qecur to interrupt its progress 
through the press, 1 have no doubt 
of its being before the public by the 
month of December. 

In my original announcement | of 
thiswork I. stated my intention .to be, 
make the translation from the most 
tecent authored edition ; but, at the 
mune time, to collate the text with 
that of the preceding editions, in.order 
to mark oreeeenes which had at 
UCCESSIVE  peric been made, and 
thers eahihit the changes which had 
taken place in the, opinions of the 
Polish mitarians. I have deemed it ad- 
vseable, however, on re-consideration, 
abandon this part of my design... On, 
‘minute comparison of the several 
ditions, and J believe I am in prsoes- 


#00 Of every Onethat was) published, 


matin, 1 observed that no immaterial 


eration, in respect to any anatter Of 
i belief, had been vinttodaced 
Ya learned editors of those’ which 
dast printed. ‘The ‘chief difle- 
en onmat of explanatory additions, 
pn met 
ed a of insuiheenily explain-, 


some considerable improve- 
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ments in the language and style gf the 
original text, 

Instead of the marginal notes. with 
which such a collauon would have 
disfigured and burthened the pages of 
the Translation, without, answering 
any purpose of utility, I shall substi, 
tute some short remarks in those parts, 
of the work that relate to points of 
doctrine, respecting which, modern 
Unitarians difler in opinion from. the 
authors of this formulary. By this 
method of annotation, the reader will 
be furnished with a comiparative view 
of the two systems; that is, of Unita- 
rianism as it is now gencrally professed, 
and of Unitarianisia as it was held by 
those great and venerable men, who 
formed so brilliant a constellation in 
Poland at the era of the veformation, 
and to whom, under Provilence, the 
cause of divine truth is so sigually in- 
debted... ‘This course was thought to 
be in some measure necessary, in order 
to guard those persons, who have yct 
to learn what Unitarianism is, against 
attributing to its, professors in the 
resent day opinions which have long 
~ abandoned, iv this pact of the 
world at least, as unwarranted by the 
Scriptures. A few other notes will 
be. occasionally introduced, containing 
references to approved modern writers 
upon some of the topics discussed in 
the Catechism; and furnishing notices 
of additional authorities for particular 
emendatious of the Greck text of the 
New Testament, which Jave. been 
supplied, sinee the publication ¢yca 
of the last edition of this work, by 
the laberions researches of Griesbach. 
and others, and, the present highly 
improved state of Biblical criticisiu 
and Biblical knowledge, These are 
to be cansidered as supplementary,to 
the Jearned and curious notes which 
were published by the last editors of; 
the Catechisin, and. which will be 
given with the ‘Translation, I shall 
only. observe farther, for the informa. 
tion of your Correspondent, that there 
will be prefixed to the work a Brief 
Sketeh, of the History of Unitarianism | 
on,,the Continent, from ity first. a)- 
pearance in Poland, unul, the, final 
expulsion of its professors, from. thyt 
country in;the year 1660, . This will, 
exhibit a faint outline of what the, 
larger History is intended 4qcomprive, . 

1 am pete _,ataboriiel 


You's, & 66. 0 
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Sir, July 5, 1816. 
BELIEVE it is very generally 
imputed asa fault to the liberal 

Dissenters, (most of whom are now 
denominated Unitarians) both by their 
o/thodox brethren, and even by man 
of their own body, that controversial, 
or doctrinal preaching is becoming too 
prevalent among them. I have fre- 
quently of late heard this style of 
preaching severely condemned, and 
considered as a grievance by some of 
those who attend on it. 

That our opponents should com- 
plain of this style of preaching is not 
to be siihidilied si, as by its means the 
errors of the prevailing systems are 
exposed to view, and it seems to be 
the fashion of the day to belabour the 
poor Unitarians with every kind of 
accusation that may be conceived rather 
than proved. ‘Thus by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review they are accused of 
indecency and ribaldry, though without 
quoting chapter and verse. But my 
surprise is, that any who are in the 
matin with us, and who have embraced 
at least a comparatively puge system of 
Christian doctrines, should object to 
the occasional use of that kind of 
public instruction, which is the most 
effectual means of diffusing the know- 
ledge of them in the world. As | 
have in some instances heard this 
objection strongly urged by people of 
great respectability, and cultivated 
minds, and as possibly it may be more 
generally extended than many are 
aware of, | have thought it my duty 
to draw the attention of your readers’ 
to the subject, that it may be fully 
discussed, and by that means become 
better, and more generally understood. 
«Ina multitude of counsellors there 
1s wisdom.” 

It has rather excited my surprise to 
hear this style of preaching objected, 
exclusively, against the Unitarians, as if 
it were much more reprehensible in 
them than in others. 1 believe it may 
be correctly stated as a matter of. fact, 
that it does not prevail to half the 
extent (to speak within’ compass) 
among those who have been called 
rational Dissenters, as it does among 
the orthodox, both within and with. 
out the pale of the church. Indeed 


the discourses of the evangelical party ’ 


in'the church, of the whole body of 
Methodists, and. of the Orthodox 
Dissenters in genetal, consist almost 
entirely of controvetsial materials ; 
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and J know of no party in the: 

that is ‘not occasieally se 
bitter enough against all Schismatics 
(i. e. Dissenters) and Unitarians 
ekoxyy. Now, to attribute a 
(supposing it to be a faulty to thos 
who are least. chargeable with i 
appears to me very much like pull. 
ing out the mote out of t a 
eye, and behold a beam is in ‘thine 
own eye.” [cannot help again 
expressing my surprise, that the de. 
merit of controversial preaching (if it 
has demerit) should be most laid 
the charge of those who least practise 
It. 

I know that a bad construction 
must of course be laid on every thing 
done by the Unitarians, even on 
things praiseworthy in others. Thus, 
an Unitarian, who avows his religious 
opinions, and declares his reasons for 
doing so, is unpardonably arrogant 
and presumptuous, destitute of a real 
religious principle, devoid of charity, 
and neglectful of piety and a 
tional spirit. But let us now fora 
moment suppose the Unitarian reli- 
giously to to low the eourse chalked 
out for him by his friends. While the 
practice of controversial preaching is 
general and incessant against him, let 
him wholly withhold all controversial 
subjects from the pulpit: while others 
on every hand are oe his 
religious sentiments as heretical» and 
damnable; while he is represented as 
belonging to the fraternity of Deists, 
and a more dangerous enemy to 
religion than Athersts because more 
concealed ; while all this and much 
more is going on on every’ side of him, 
let not a word drop frémr his lips 
which shall lead any one to suppose 
that he is conscious of any difference, 
of any ‘offence, of any opp ‘ 
any denunciations against bun; while 
others are zealously con 
error (as in his opimion't 
let him not open his mouth even or 
the truth—Iect the unclean | spirit 
dumbness incurably possess him. 
Now let us suppose the Use 
were to follow this good adviee of | 
friends, 
in that case 
would then with — reason Ur? 

inst him, that he 1s 
his rite es are bad and false, 308 
that He is ashamed*to ae beau 
that they do’ not bear to be 
forth'to the “light, "and to be ® 

yror yh 
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for 
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inatifest: and they would say this 
with agreat appearance of truth. For, 
two persons sold manufactured 

and one of them exposed his 

wares in the most public manner, and 
thewed them in the best light, but 
the other very carefully deposited them 
in the darkest corner of his warehouse, 
and shewed the greatest reluctance to 
theni to view-—it 1s not diffi- 

pa 8 to in what manner even 
jadiced persons would be dis- 


posed to construe their inotives respect- 
ely. 


[have been told by those who are 
averse to the introduction of contro- 
versial: subjects into the pulpit, that 
the practice is a sure mark of bigotry. 
Be it so. “If 1 by Beelzebub cast 
outdemons, by whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out?” t every 
denomination take.as much as belongs 
to them of this bigotry, and let not 
other sects throw a stone against the 
Unitarians, I will not say till they are 
themselves without sin, but only till 
they have as little as the Unitarians in 
thir respect. 

This as an argumentum ad hominem 
isas-conclusive as I can wish.» But [ 
wil notrest the mattershere. 1 con- 
tend that occasional preaching on the 
doctrities of Christianity is both proper 
and necessary: How are the Scrip- 
tures to be explained if not from the 
pulpit? Tow:are we to get rid of the 
anti-christian doctrines which have 
been so as received, if we are not 
utter a syllableagainst them? How 
are the minds of those who read but 
little to’be informed and enlightened ? 
and the bulk of all congregations 
consists of such persons: and, it. may 
be asked finally, what ate we to teach 
fnot Christian teuthy the preachi 
of which, of course, is Sasaudoanaial 
Preaching, if it has ‘been contro- 
verted ? ny : ; i 
“The answer which I have heard 
made to this last interrogatory may be 
| a$ another argument against 
eaten hpoetaiss ng wvartiey eo ot brief 

We do not ga, rr . lied, toa 

Place of worship resdprontoared with 
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impressed with the obligations which 
we are under to perform our duty. 
We go not to inform our reason, but 
to excite and improve our feelings— 
not to be informed, but, to be per- 
suaded. 

As to the affirmative part of your 
object in geing to a place of worship, 
well and geod; and are not proper 
méans made use of to atswe, it? 
The Scriptures are read; devout 
hymns and psalms are sung; and your 
wants and devout wishes are made 
known unto God by the common 
prayers and supplications of the con- 


gregation. Yet more-—the sermons 
are pomp of a moral and practical 
tendency, But is it reasonable that 


our feelings be exclusively regarded— 
that public worship shedid soon 
lize your affections, and banish your 
reason? Must your pious affections 
and devotional feelings be necessarily 
injured, and the word become unpro- 
fitable to you, if sometimes your 
minds be informed concerning the 
doctrines of Christianity, if your intel- 
lectual powers, those which make you 
rank among the higher order of beings, 
be called into exercise? Has God in 
the institution of public worship, made 
provision only for your afiections, 
and left your reason to shift for 
itself? ) 

As to the bigotry of controversy, it 
is a quality which does not necessarily 
helong to it. esses a may be, and 
ought to be managed with a charitable 
and even brotherly spirit towards those 


whose opinions we, | . The 
manner and the spirit. constitute 
bigotry, not the ition of senti- 
ment, ‘There isino ina liberal 


exposition of,our opinions; the essence 
of bigetty consists in the; damnatory 
spirit, ‘the exasperation of feeling, the 
evil ee the A Sus. 
picions . the un propensitics 
which are attendant on controversy 
conducted in an unchristianlike man- 


ner. . hon 
_ | have been told by the opposers of 


all controversial we have 
a sufficient knowledge of the doctrines 


of religion, but we want constantly 


to be im with a sense of our 

duty, and to have our devotional feel- 

ngs habitually exercised. 
Sedeua it the correctness of the 


indeed have a com 


i 
of th t.. Very few 
first part e argumen vats aad 
ledge of the Cizistian aud 
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the doctrines which they contain. 
‘The corruption of Christianity has 
been so raticah, and the language of 
the Seriptures’ has been so systemati- 
cally misinterpreted, that the reading of 
a few meditations and prayers, andva 
few select sermons, written in a liberal 
style, can neither discaver the error, 
nor manifest the truth ; bath of which 
are equally necessary for the perfect 
emancipation’ of the mind. Most 
persons, it is true, have a general 
superficial knowledge of Christianity ; 
and were a preacher to take a super- 
ficial common-place view of any doc- 
trine, there would be some justice in 
the objection, as far as it regards those 
who are really well informed. But 
the truth of the case too generally is, 
that even of those who will resort to 
this argument, few, I fear, have more 
than a superficial knowledge of ditier- 
ent systems of religion, or of the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. T have 
certainly a strong suspicion that their 
dislike of attending to the doctrines 
of ‘religion, and) the arguments by 
which they may be defended: or 
ussuiled, arises immediately and en- 
urely from their unacquaintedness 
with them. I believe it to be always 
a plain matter of fact, that those who 
are least acquainted with the sub- 
jects of controversy, are least interested 
in the diseussion of them, and vice 
versa. 

Involved in religious error as men 
have been for ages, systematically 
perverted as the language of the Scrip. 
tures has been from time immemorial, 
so completely changed as almost every 
expression of the Sacred Writings bas 
been from its original intention ; is it 
atall probable that general: readers, 
those who have a dislike for all contri- 
versy, those whose reading is trifling 
and fashionable, those who deem it a 
mark of great ignorance of: the world 
and rustimty of manners to ‘avow 
undisguisedly and publicly singularity 
of religious profession or opinien, and 
exhibit independence of sdigiens ‘cha- 
racter ; that these who never think of 
reading any thing on religious subjects 
but a prayer and a chapter, or per. 
chanee a volume of sermons, or lec- 
tures, or sacred dramas, by some 
pores writer, whieh the aura popu- 

rty may have sufficiently consecrated, 
with perhaps a treatise ‘on’ education 
in which religion is forgotteenthat 
these should be sufficiently acquainted 
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with the doctrines of Christianity? | 
do not believe ‘it. These 
aurely have a dislike of strong meats, 
because they are by them indigestible: 
But grant there are some who ar 
well informed on such topicsmwill 
they be so interested. in their feelj 
as not occasionally to. allow. what js 
suitable and: necessary for other—the 
ignorant? ‘There is certainly a nw 
merous class’ that’ want information 
concerning the doctrines of Christi. 
anity. ‘hose: whose education and 
situation in life, whose daily necessary 
attention to the concerns of life,’ to 
their daily bread, preclude the acquis 
sition of much knowledge by reading 
and books, are thev never to be in 
structed in the fundamental truths of 
religion, and never to be informed of 
and guarded against erroneous opi 
nions, lest fastidious ears should 
offended? ‘The young people in most 
societies are without much elementary 
knowledge on the subject of religion 
Are they, too, to be led to suppose by 
the quality of the matter that always 
descends from the pulpit, that 
Christian religion is sufficiently taught 
and inculeated by a few well-tumed 
sentiments about the amiableness of 


virtue, the pleasures of refined emo 
tions, and the harmony of well-uned 


afiections? I have no damnatory 
clanses in my creed; but I know very 
well what dependence is to be pla 
on this kind of Christian institution 
For one thing—our most notable de 
fections, of which I scarcely ever knew 
an instance which was grounded upan 
avowed prineiple, are to be altribu 
to the policy which dictates this kind 
of public instruction. 

t has been asserted, that contro 
versial preaching necessarily scanda 
lizes the minds of those who differ 
from_us, and that thus frequently the 
most excellent and worthy mer, eve" 
friends and relations, are disunited in 
charity and estranged in affection from 
a wea and pe preer 

sake ce:an _ 
versial aiene oe never b 8 
duced into ;the pulpites 1 98°" 

Peace eudschadion are certainly most 
excellent things, and, well undersnas 
are to be considered among: the 
tials of religion; but théy are mot 
only essentials, nor should we ' 
that to be sacrificed to them, W aren 
more» important and essential ws 
themselves—truth. bets ) 


, te 














‘Suet be quietly. sufiered to retain a 


Ie is a thing of general notoricty, 

t difierenee of opinion exists 
ae very worthy ne » good men. 
Now, is human nature, iniproved by 
religion too, really so constituted, that 
the avowal of our belief, and the de- 
fence of our mane a must necessarily 
Jead us to hate and injure one another? 
And must wise and good men mutually 
conceal their sentiments with great 
care, and religiously forbear to urge 
theirclaims on the attention of man- 
kind, lest they should be scandalized, 
and be led into disputes? And would 
this kind of forbearance and conceal- 
ment be that thing which we call 
Christian charity? 

Surely, a very false notion of charity 
and peace is = in the above arau- 
ment. Jesus Christ said, that he came 
to sect a man at variance with his neigh- 
bour; the father against the son, and 
the.son against the father, &c. Here 
is an undoubted breach of charity. 
But surely he is not guilty of it, though 
he be the occasion, who believes in 
Christ, and follows him; but Ae is 
guilty of it, who suffers the conscious 
iegrity of him who honestly avows 
his belief in Christ to be the occasion 
of enmity. and variance. * Offences 
must come ;” but the woe is to him by 
whom they uoreasonably come, not to 


him who is the innocent occasion of 


them. 

If we allow its full scope to this ar- 
gument, it proves too much, and is 
painly inadmissible. If peace and 

ny are the only things to be con- 
sulted, Jesus Christ should not have 
eached repentance, a change of re- 

senument and practice, to the 
world, nor should he have so vehe- 
—— attacked the Jewish Scribes 
afd Pharisees because he differed from 
them. ‘The apostles acted very wron 
im unsettling the minds of men, an 
setting them at variance by their novel 
opinions, and, as it were, turning thie 
world upside down. All missionary 
Undertakings since the days of the 
ae to our own, ws arded 

Crusades against peace charity. 
We should never assail the idolatiy 
eeeetamaitios of the Heathen, be- 
cause their minds, of course, are scan- 
dalized and offended : the Mahometans 
must be left in quiet and peaceable pos- 
‘sion of the errors of their false 

of their seven’ heavens, sheir 
tiful virgins, &e.: the Catholics 
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barbarous and _priestly-tyrannical su- 


perstition substituted for the:religion of 


Christ: and, in a word, if this argu- 
ment means any thing, we must leave 
the world for peace and. harmony’'s 
sake in quiet possession of all its mul- 
tifarious idolatries, errors, superstitions, 
vices. Q, all ve holy martyrs and cou- 
fessors, what infernal enemies were you 
to the peace and tranquillity of the 
world: the holy zeal with which your 
noble army was animated, was a brand 
from Hell. ‘Thou Martin Luther, with 
thy undaunted host of reformers, what 
a pest wert thou to the world ;—how 
much malignity was displayed in con- 
sequence of thy reformation;™ how 
many bloody wars were kindled; how 
many cities reduced to ruins; and hew 
many fair provinces laid waste and de- 
populated. And thou, O Priestley, 
(famam gui terminet astris;) whose un- 
common sagacity in discovering, and 
unappalled courage in publishing to 
the world, truths leng obseured and 
lost, naturally attracted the enmity of 
mobs and interested priests; -though 
thou hadst enlightened and benefited 
Europe by thy discoveries, and thy na- 
tive country might be proud of num- 
bering thee amongst her most honoured 
sons; yet, enemy of tranquillity, well 
didst thou deserve thy fate: laudable 
was the design of the infuriated mob, 
instigated to burn thee, together with 
thy library and apparatus; holy were 
the:maledictions, lies and calumnies of 
thy interested enemies; and glorious 
for the conclusion of the eighteenth 
century was thy banishment to a dis 
tant region, beyond the confines of 
civilized inhumanity, 

I am afraid that the spirit of rational 
inquiry has been long declining among 
the Presbyterian and rational Dissent- 
ers; and the richer class, I am well 
aware, are exceedingly averse to ev 
innovation, to every improvement, to a 
chusch-discipline, # to doctrinal preach- 
ing, to the exposition of the Seriptures : 
they will give no countenance to cate- 
chizing, to lectures, to associations for 
information. It is no wonder that our 
societies in many places are'in a de- 
pressed state, in some extinet. 
will become extinet in’ many more, 
without a renovation. I could disclose 
more of the evil, if this were the proper 
place.. I think I could point out as 
radical causes uf our decay as have yet 
appeared in any of the comnuunications 
you bave published, but this does nox 
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belong to my present subject,.and I 
niust return. 

The richer members of Presbyterian 
congregations appear to be ashamed to 
belong to a sect, and they wish their 
ministers to conform as much @s pos- 
sible to the more liberal party in the 
Church. They must say their prayers 
from a book in a monotonous manner, 
and they must read for sermons short 
moral essays, without any reference to 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, or 
the anti-christian errors and delusions 
of the age. ‘These persons have too 
long continued to give the éon to our 
Presbyterian congregations: they have 
dawn and half extinguis free 
and liberal inquiry: they have tied the 
hands of our ministers: they have 
numbed the energies of our people : 
they mistakenly imagine that a zeal for 
their religi rofession and opinions 
would disqualify them for the general 
society of nen of their own rank in the 
world. Hence they become ashamed 
of the peculiarities of the conventicle, 
like a rich man of his poor relations ; 
and their ingenuity from this time is 
wasted on devising means how to serve 
God and Mammon, or how most spe- 
ciously to desert the former for the 
latter, It would be much. better for 
the Presbyterians if such persons would 
leave them at once, as a thing of course, 
as soon as they became rich : for as it is, 
they not only will not enter themselves 
into the kingdom of heaven, but they 
hinder others from entering. 

This process has been gradually 
going on since the Restoration. At 
that ume the Nonconformists consisted 
ot many persons of rank and influence: 
at this time, I believe, they cannot lay 
claim to an individual of the nobility 
or gentry. We perfectly, however, 
understand the process by which this 
transformation has been effec 
means of the prevalence of a world! 
spirit over religions principle, T 4 
aany men of property still remain 
armeng wa, yet the too general spirit of 
conformity to the an 4 and the dread 
of being suspected partial to the pecu- 
harities of a anne zealous in 

ting heresy, are sad presentiments of 
Tui fomhan deibctions But we hope 
that the defection of the degenerate 
will be well supplied by the virtue and 
courage of fresh accessions: for 1 am 
wet ashamed te avow my prayer and 
desire that truth and. ri 
Shon/d preva’. 1 shall never be ashamed 





of the reproach of proselytism, while 
reason and persuasion are my only 
weapons of conversion. 

In justice to a numerous class of 
opulent Presbyterians and Uniterians, 
it gives me great pleasure to 
before I conclude, that there ute 
most honourable exceptions to a teo 
common rule. Many are truly con. 
sistent in their conduct; and by their 
consistency they maintain that res 
ability and dignity of character, which 
the others never fail to sacrifice, 
aping the manners of the world, 
sacrificing independence of principle; 
sull, many to whom this praise truly 
belongs, might do more, much mere, 
by a AAA attention to the interests 
of religious truth—by their exam 
by their wealth, b thls nie 
ertions and nohhalanan 

Sir,—If these remarks should induce 
any of your readers duly to consider the 
subject, more especially if they should 
excite amicable eit and 

ractical improvement, my object will 
be fully answered. I am, your's, &e. 
HOMILY. 


Apparent Inconsistencies of great Minds, 
exemplified in a Series of Extracts on 
Future Punishment. 

{Concladed from p. 330.) 

BU the fore-cited authors are not 

encrally read: it may be proper, 
therefore, in the same view, to mention 

a few of those, which are uni 

celebrated and admired. ts 
The classic moralists of the United 

Kingdoms, though the most p 

reasoners in matters of practice, yet, 

seldom deviate from the strait line of 
orthodoxy, so called, in matters 
theory. "Though the avowed 

of ) gpnenera: and apomnan’ = ie 

and persecution in every form, 

never censure the ecclesiastical ¢si# 
blishments of their own countrys: 

in doctrine, constitution, oF d See 

No doubt they either th all 

things right and as they should, be, 

they had their reasons for 

no farther, into which we do no! 

But there is one ¢ 

cuwstance here which deserves na 

notwithstanding all their wit‘ hes 
their wisdom, zy sometiines Tal 
theological essays, vy by the 
phraseology, neither for 
cecasion, justifiable by the oper 
use of fi 





tive Janguage, BOF. 
upon their own. religious 
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ich should. not be drawn into 
ow —s Ia The Guardian, No. 88, 
the writer, representing the advantazes 
of revealed religion, above those of na- 
wral, observes, “It is owing to the 
God of truth, who came down from 
heaven, and condescended to be him- 
gif our Teacher!” ‘This is neither 
sense nor orthodoxy: it is the language 
of a mnodérn Sedenlorgian. Thus, 
likewise, Mr. Addison concludes a su- 
blime paper on the Passion, with this 
attadrdinary sentiment :—* Sure, Na- 
all Nature, is departing with her 
Crettr !" But this by the way. 

These admirable writers also appear, 
in general, to adopt the popular ideas 
of future punishment. We shall only 
quote one passage from Zhe Guardian, 
on the opposite side of the question. 

In this work, No. 158, the author, 
under the similitudé of a dream, in- 
traduces his readers into the court of 
Riadamanthis, one of the supposed 
heathen judges of meu after death. 
Among the rest, a certain female was 
brought before him, who, to his first 
question, replied, that ** she had done 
no hurt;” but when it was asked, 
“what good she had been doing?” 
thade no answer,, and appeared in 
much confusion; when immediately 
qne of the attendants took her, by the 
hand to convey her to Elysium, and 
another with the intention of conveying 
her to Erebus: but * Rhadamanihus, 
observing an ingemuous modesty in her 

enance and behaviour, bid them 
bith let her loose, and set her aside for 
areeramination, when he was itiore at 
leisure.” Here, the ingenidus writer 
evidently Suagests, that there ‘ar’ ¢ha- 
raetets, which, after death, thay be 
considered as neither fit for heaven or 
wt jand that ei! will assuredly, meet 

a correspondent treatment, from 
asighteous and impartial Judge... 

Mrs. Chapone, in her elegant, Letlers, 
(L. 3.) afer deseribing, the judgment 
day 

» and the sentence of the wicked, as 
that whieh must ** determine their fate. 

cternity,”” instead of entering into 

the reasons of this su Lirreveryible, 
or a! Pepsenyt y Me “Let us en 
A Sis horrid, this,.insupportable 
rT What! a doctrine = al 
horrid and insupportable” even 

. hat will scarcely heat 4 mo, 
men’s reRection—that cannot admit of 
impressed upon the juvenile and 
mind for a single instant, wittt- 
Sut. danger of benumbing its faculties re 
30 
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Surely, this can never be the religion 
of Jesus! ‘ Whom should we teach 
knowledge, and cause to receive in- 
struction? Them that are weaned 
from the milk, and drawn from the 
breasts.” 

Dr. Kippis, the Jate pious and learned 
editor of the Biogrephia Britannica, to 
the life of Daniel de Loe, written by his 
colleague, Dr. Towers, adds a note, the 
substance of which we shall heve in- 
sert. ** Many fine displays of natural 
sentiment occur in Robinson Crusoe’s 
man, /riday, one of which is particu. 
larly striking. In a conversation, with 
his master concerning ¢he Devil, being 
told that God is stronger than he; he 
inquires, in his broken dialect, why, if 
this be the case, the Almighty doth 
not destroy this evil being, and so put 
an end to his wickedness? To this 
Crusoe replied, that God would at last 
punish the Devil severely; that he is 
reserved for judgment, and is to be cast 
into the botioanless pit, to dwell with, 
everlasting fire. .Jirday, however, still 
dissatisfied, returns upon his master— 
© Reserve af last ?-—and thinks it. un- 
accountable why such a malevolent 
being was not, ‘ destroyed long ago I’ — 
‘You may as well ask «me,’ replied 
Crusoe, ‘ why God, death not destro 
you aud me, when we do wicked 
things that offend hin; we are pres 
served to repent, and be pardoned,’ AL 
this,, Zviday appears’ highly pleased, 
and goes on to expresa his satisfaction 
in bejng persuaded, that both wicked 
men and devils are preserved fo t, 
and that God will nally pardon al! : 

The annotator adds, “ Perhaps it 
woukbbe goitrg too far to assert, that 
De Foe here intended covertly to insi- 
nuate, that there might be a more mer-, 
cifal’distribusidn of thiags In the final 
results of Divine Providence, than he 
dared, at that tinve; operily to exhibit.” 

It is presasped from this specimen, 
few of our readers will doubt, that the: 
pices biographer was fully justifieddins 
suggesting these ideas of De Foe's teal 
sentiments, ‘which, also, ‘the’ present 
writer "hath “every reasoti’*tb° . 
froma long, happy, and personal’ 
quaintance and wp! witht him, 
wete filly’congental with his oWh 

There are, however, man 1h, 
professor, Wo appear ay fern, in 
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e Se i in thi ‘ Lif the 
Karl of inery, tte y pi 
ther. Be ye tnt ome’ 
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the question. Let the impartial reader 
judge. it will be necessary, for the 
sake of those who may not have the 
book at hand, to cite a few passages, 
and then offer some remarks on the se- 
veral parts. 

The following are the sentiments 
which the victims of divine anger are 
supposed to utter, in the state of future 
punishment. 


‘* Who burst the barriers of my peaceful 
grave ? 
Ah! cruel Death, that would no longer 
SAVE 5 
But grudg’d me e’en that narrow dark 
abode, 
And cast me out, into the wrath of God! 


Must all these pow’rs, Heav’n gave me to 
supply 

My soul with pleasure, and bring in my joy, 

Kise up in arms against me, join the foe, 

Sense, reason, memory, increase my woe ? 

And shall my voice, ordain’d on bymns to 
dwell, 

Corrupt to groans, and blow the fires of 
Hell? 

What, no reprieve, no least indulgence 
giv'p, 

No beam of hope from any point of Heav'n ? 

Ah! mercy, mercy, art thou dead above ? 

Js love extinguish'd in the Source of love ? 

Bold that I am,—did Heav'n stoop down 
to Hell, 

Th’ expiring Lord of Life my ransom seal ? 

Have I not been industrious to provoke, 

From his embraces obstinately broke ? 

Pursu'd and panted for his mortal hate, 

Earn'd my destruction, labour’d for my 
fate ; 

And dare I, on ertingwish'd love exclaim ? 

Take, take full vengeance, rouse the 
slack’ning flame ; 

Just is my lot—but, oh! must if transcend 

The reach of time? despair a distant end! 

With dreadful growth shoot forward and 
arise, 

Where thought can’t follow, and bold fancy 
dies * 

Never '—where falls the soul at that dread 
sound ! 

Down an abyss, how dark and how pro- 

found ! 

Down, down I still am falling; horrid pain ! 

Ten thousand, thousand fathom stil] re- 
main ! 

My plunge still but degun—and this for sin ? 

Could I offend, if I had never been? 

But still increas’d the senseless happy mass, 

Flow'd in the stream, or flourish’d in the 


ETASS ; 
Father of mercies! why, from silent earth, 
Didst Thou awake, and curse me into birth? 
Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night ; 
And make a thankless present of Thy light 7 
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Push into being—a reverse of Thee 

And animate a clod with misery : ' 

As our dire punishment, for ever strong 

Our constitution too, for ever young , § 

Curs’d with returns of vigour still the same, 

Pow’ rful to bear, and satisfy the flame; 

Still to be caught, and still te be pursued, 

To perish still, and still to be renewed ! 

And this my King! my God! at thy decree, 

Nature is chang’ d, and Hell should succour 
me ! 

And canst Thou, then, look down from per. 
fect bliss, 

And see me plunging ih the dark abyss; 

Calling Thee Father / in a sea of five; 

Or pouring blasphemies, at Thy devire? 

With mortals’ anguish, wilt Zhou raise Thy 
name, 

And by my pangs, Omnipotence proclaim? 

Call back Thy thunders, Lord ! hold in thy 
rage, 

Nor, with a speck of wretchedness, engage: 

Forget me quite, nor stoop a worm to blame, 

Kut lose me, tx the greatness of Thy name. 

Thou art all love, all mercy, all divine, 

And shall I make those glories cease t 
shine ? 

Shall sinful man crow great by his offence, 

And from its course, turn back Omni- 
potence ? ; 

Forbid it, and oh ! grant, great God, at least, 

This one, this slender, a/most no request 

When I have wept a thonsand lives away; 

When torment is grown weary of its prey; 

When I have rav’d ten thousand years im 
fire ; 

Ten thousand thousands, lef me them 
expire ! 

Deep anguish! but too late—the hopeless 
soul, 

Bound to.the bottom of the burning pool, 

To toss, to wreathe, to pant beneath hisload, 

And bear the weight of an offended God! 


This is evidently the high Drezelien 


system, in irreproveable poetry. It ts 
essentially different from Milton's Hell, 
and, perhaps, on that account, the more 
consistent: Here are no /enihiwes, of 
occasional! diversions ; no * duleet har- 
mony of sound ;” no gymnastic exe 
cises ; no disputations, rational or 
tional, wise or vain, to recreate 
calm their perturbed spirits; nor, as far 
as appears, any discrimination of 
racter:—but the antediluvian sinner, 
and the transgressor of er aft, 
who has but just looked into existence, 
nae who, in - eed R the 
ath unwittingly sli 

first hidden wate, 4 the fatal 
of human life; the wicked 
who shall be beaten “ 
stripes,” and the ignorant 








chall be beaten “ with Jew ;* are all 
consigned together, in one undistin- 

shed mass, to never-ending tor- 
ments!’ Such a representation of things 
ean be neither true nor wholesome : 
the last cited text, in full unison with 
the dictates of nature, proves tts fa/stdy ; 
and what is not true can never be use- 
ful. Such a scheme may amaze ani 
tertify, but can never satisfy and con- 
vince, ‘To believe a thing, is to be per- 
seeded of it, and to be able to give some 
solid reasons for such a belief. ‘That 
which*hath no hold on the under- 
sending, can work no conviction on 
the heart. 

But, let us briefly examine the pleas, 
which the victim of eternal wrath is 
here supposed to urge, in the midst of 
his sufferings. We shall pass over 
those passages which justly and awfully 
display the self-accusations of the hi- 
therto impenitent transgressor: they 
need no comment. ‘“ It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the bands of the living 


God!" when manifested as a God of 


judgment, and when his mercy and 
loving kindness, as to individuals, shall 
+ ap for a season to be suspended ! 

ie pleas, here supposed to be urged, 
anse from the consideration of the 
strict efernity of punishment, repre- 
sented in different views. 


“What, no reprieve, no least indulgence 

. giv'n, 

No beam of hope from any point of Heav'n? 

Ab! mercy, mercy, art thou dead above, 

Is love extinguish’d in the Source of 
love?” 


This is a very important question, 
and, upon the supposition of eternal 
pmenmeent, absolutely unanswerable. 
tis not a mere difficulty, but an in- 
superaéle objection. 1f individuals shall 
suffer strictly to all eternity, then divine 
merey, as to them, is for ener dead, and 

€ extinguished in its original source. 


very supposition appears to be 


i says the advocate of this opinion, 
we allow that the divine goodness and 
mercy are, in themselves, always the 
rege that is, in their essence and nature, 
Mut ct resirained iu their exercise, 
ta this particular case. The unchange- 
bar of the Deity is an everlasting 

to any change > ner state; “* be- 

is eternal, therefore the tor- 

Ments of the damned are so also.”* 
tic 





* Wisheart, 
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This, however, is mere assertion; with- 
out the possibility of a proof. 

Metaphysical writers sometimes rea- 
son and subtilize as to the tmmutatality 
of the Deity, till, from their zeal to 
avoid anthropemorphitism, they ap q 
as it were, almost to divest hun ie 
gations: and though neither this term, 
or any others that we know of, are 
adequate to the description of his match- 
less and adorable exeellencies, yet, 
having no betier, we must be content 
to employ them. Now the ammutabi- 
lity of the Deity is the unchangeableness 
of all his perfections : “ one divine at- 
tribute is not exercised to the prejudice 
or wrong of another.”* — As he is infi- 
nitely holy and just, so he is also in- 
finitely gracious and merciful; and 
there ts the same proportion of infinite 
to infinite, as of one to one. His mer 
cannot impede his justice, nor can his 
justice obsiruct or diminish the exercise 
of his mercy, only with this distinction, 
that ‘“ mercy is his darling attribute, 
and judginent his strange work,” and 
that ia many cases, ** mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment,” 

Moreover, this unchangéalleness of 
the Deity is consistent with infinite va- 
riety: ** As, therefore, God is present 
every where, knows and _perccives 
every thing, he must be supposed also, 
in a way infinitely superior to our com- 

rehensions, to feel every where for ail 
his creaturcs. + The immutability of 
God, is, therefore, so far from implying 
the eternity of future punishment, that, 
as we have formerly observed of his 
power, it rather implies the contrary. 

The poet gocs on to represent the 
sinner, as Sachiog himself in the 
midst of these reflections, magnifying 
the former mercy and forbearance of 
the Almighty, aud endeavouring to re- 
concile his present dealings with him, 
to his own conceptions of his moral 
character and government. Yet, still 
the plea is repeated—-must his punish- 
ment “ transcend the reach of time,” 
and shoot forward beyond the limits of 
thought and imagination? In this 
view he proceeds to urge, that it would 
have been far more merciful in the 
Deity not to have given him existence 
which. if tacceeded | eternal suffering, 
would render all die blessings of his 
state a-nullity, and “ a curse, mee of 
light of Heaven “a thankless present,” 
which would be for the Almighty not 





* Wisbenst. + Hartley. « 
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only to “ animate aclod with misery,” 
but, as it were, to “ push into being a 
renerse of himself!" What are we to 
think of a doctrine, which necessarily 
involves such consequences? But let 
us proceed. 

t he following lines exceed, perhaps, 
im horror, any thing that ever was 
written : 

“ And this my belp! my God! at thy de- 
cree, 

Nature is chang’d, and Hell should succour 
me !"’ 

The sentiment, in plain prose, is this 
—T he foundations are out of course; the 
ideas which we have been led to form 
in yonder world, of the divine character 
and government, are rooted in error; 
and we must appeal (horrendum dictu ! ) 
fiom the justice of Heaven to the jus- 
tice of Hell! 

But we may be certain that the 
victim of divine justice, in any period 
of his existence, will never be able to 
urge such a profane plea as this. “ Is 
God unrighteous? How then shall God 
judge the world? He is the rock, his 
work is perfect, for all his ways are 
judgment: a God of truth, and without 
miquity, just and right is he: and 
thongh clouds and darkness are round 
about him, yet righteousness and judg- 
ment are the foundations of his throne.” 

The succeeding lines, describe the 
ever blessed Deity as an tufinite Tor- 
mentor, (thus confounding vengeance 
with justice,) looking down from his 
seat of “ perfect bliss,” and proclaim- 
ing his own ‘‘ omnipotence,” at the 
expense of the pangs and anguish of 
2 feeble mortal, “ a speck of wretch- 
edness |” 


** Calling Thee Father! in a sea of fire; 
Or pouring blasphemies, at Thy desiry !"’ 

The first. line implies penitence, 
winch the advocates of this system, in 
general, deny, but which the tis 
here constrained to admit of. ‘Ihe 
other implies contumely, which, on 
oe of the transgressor, in a state 
of future punishment, seems to be 
tugh!y improbable. 

Contuncly, as regarding our Creator, 
wm the present life, springs from abso- 
hate, or partial + aque . The greatest 
wnner upon earth, when sensible of a 
present Deity, was never contumeli- 
ous We can draw no roles of judg- 
spent im this case, from the agi:ations 
oF wrewrplrs of a death-bed repentance, 
@ the wring of a death despair, 
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many records of both which we me 
with in books; and where, frequently 
the superstition, ignorance, or bigoury 
of the priest, the overweening king. 
ness of the by-standers, the mental 
imbecility of the clinick, and the 
fumes of deleterious medicines, 

all conspire to produce an unreason. 
able confidence, or an unreasonable 
despondency. In the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, which, besides its prines- 
pal object, that of inculcating the folly 
of expecting new revelations, may he 
partly intended to designate somewhat 
of future punishment, we meet with 
nothing but patient suffering and 
supplication. Bat if it be said, that, 
froin the nature of the human mind, 
confumely, im these circumstances, 
must at Jength arise; or, in the 
tremendous language of the poet, that 
the sinner will continue to “ pour out 
blasphemies at the desire of his 
Maker!” then, this is an irrefragable 
argument against the proper eternity 
of such a state, (heretofore fully di» 
cussed,) as utterly inconsistent with 
all our ideas of the majesty, holiness, 
aud glory of God. 

The same ideas are afterwards put- 
sued, in language, which, had it net 
proceeded from a privileged writer, 
might, under some political admins 
trations, bave been thought worthy of 
a litttle wholesone correction; and may 
be considered, even by candid minds, 
as tending, in itself, rather to promote 
irreligion and profaneness, than 
contrary, though nothing could have 
been farther from the mind of the 
pious author. 


‘* Thou art all love, all mercy, all dirine, 

And shall I make those glories cease t 
shine ? 

Shall sinful man grow great by his offence, 

And from its course, ¢urn bavk Omar 


potence 7" 3 

The proper answer is—certainly net 
This is impossible. What provgs 
much, proves nothing. 

The only reply which the poet and 
divine condescends to give (0 ™® 
objections against the —— . 
he appears to espouse, ts, 1 
froin the sovereignty of the judge, and 
the supposed certamt of ary’ 
it-elf: the latter is begging * rf 


tion, and, as we have seen, 


of proof, a priort, by the 
its professed advocates. s 
though a legitimate argument 


veh 
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grictly lieable in many cases, and 
ly to the plans and operations 
af divine wisdom, in trature and provi- 
dence, of which we are not competent 
; yet, is not to be urged dy 
wef, in this particular case, since, as 
we have before endeavoured to illus- 
trate, and as it hat been often shewn 
from reason and ‘scripture, the Deity 
in the exercise of this attribute, acts 
known and established rules, and 
will’do nothing by his right of 
igntv, but what is unquestion- 
ably ogrecable with the other perfec- 
tious of his nature.”* 

Further remarks might be made 
upon those passages of Dr. Young, 
which the reader's judgment will 
wpply: and, upon the whole, we 
have reayon to conclude, that the 
admired author was asliamed of the 
popular system of futuré punishment, 
and adopted this method of secretly 
exposing it, apprehending, perhaps, 
that the times which he lived, were 
not'ripe enough for a more open con- 
fession.. How far this was’ consistent 
with Christian simplicity, is a question 
whielt we do not now enter into; but, 
sutely, had he firmly believed it, he 
' never have taken such pains, 
m reality, if not in appearance, to 
demonstrate the contrary, and, in 
imntortal strains, to perpetuate the 

defects of his own systern ! 

If this be t ht a hasty and un- 
warrintable conclusion, let the poet 
weak for himself, in other parts of 
his gteat work, the * Night Phoughts,” 
one specimen of which’ shall here 


“Who, without pain’s advice; would e’er 
be good ? ) 

Who, manent death, but wotld be good in 
vain ! , 

Pain, ts to serve from pain; all punishment, 

‘s tae and death, to save from 

And second death, to guid: immortal life ! 

By'the samé tenderness ditine ordain’d, 

That planted Eden, and high bloom'd for 
man, | 

A fairer Eden, endless in the skies !—~ 

Great Hounee of Goud alone, how kind iv 

Mveageance hind! Pain, death, Ge- 

\ ~ detina save P’ | 

Po will be said, the only meant, 

oat lhe threat of Gehenna saved: but 


— 
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the contrary is far more ‘probable. 
There is evidently a climax here em-* 
ployed—pain and death, not the 
threat only, but the inflietion—for we 
experience them both—these, save: 
that is they are instrumetits in the 
divine hand, for the most important 
and salutary purposes. But, they do 
not save, ail: therefore, a wise and 
gracious Creator, who originally de- 
signed his rational offspring fot hap- 
piness and for himself, must have 
other means, salutary and medicinal, 
in future worlds, to accoimplisi his 
henevolent purposes; and in this 
view, Gehenna, or the punishments of 
the mvisible state, will be instrumen- 
tal, underthe same divine direction, 
of producing those necessary moral 
qualifications, and that alteration of 
character, in another period of exist- 
ence, which the former failed of 
accomplishing in the present. 

But whatever were the real senti- 
ments of this great writer, of one 
thing we may be certain: that, as all 
the attributes of the Deity, are coeval, 
with his Being, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it; so, they will —— 
to be exercised throughout everlasting 
ages. As he has been Srom all 
eternity, infinitely wise, powerful, 
holy, just, and: lent; so, Ae 
till be to all eternity ‘the same, in 
every part and period of his universal 
dominion. ‘If I as¢end up to hea- 
ven, thou art there?” of this, there 
can be no doubt: but, are‘ heaven and 
earth alone the spheres of thy divine 
activity? by no mearis, “*1f I make 
ny bed in hell,” or,-in the invisible 
state of punishment, “behold thou 
art there also!" Thow art there, as 
an avenger of the impidus, as a 
punisher of the incorrigible tra 
or. But, in what sense, great God! 
art thow an avenger, or a punisher? 
Js it to seal them wp under a sentence 
of misery, commensurate with thine 
own existence, without any possibility 
of restitution and récovery? Are they 
prevented from repenting, by an act 
of thy ‘sovereign’ will, or wilt thou 
never of their ? Mas 
thou appointed them to be monuments 
of thine infinite power, trophies of 
thine’ everlasting pam or, per 
petwal arginnents of to 
saints iy ?> Where were then, 
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consider, as well as thy holiness and 
justice, as overall thy works? Where 
were then the exercise of thy /ong- 
suffering, which, with respect to some 
of thy creatures, hath been in this 
ok scarcely experienced? Hast 
thou not sent thy well-beloved Son 
inte the world, “ the second Adam, 
the Lor: from heen,” to restore the 
ruins of the first, ‘‘to seek and to 
save, that which was lost?” And 
shall his original intentions, amd thine 
throagh hun, be fivally frustrated? 
Hath not thine boly aposile assured us, 
that “not as is the original offence, 
so is the free gift?” O Lord! all 
things are possible with thee!, We 
commit the condemned criuiual, as 
well as the accepicd saint, into thine 
hands, fully persuaded, that though 
thou wilt reward us infinitely beyond 
our deserts, thou wilt punish us only 
in proportion to our demerits; that 
“thou wilt be justified when thou 
speakest,, aud overcome when thou 
art judged!" Rom. iii. 4. 

* Learn, therefore, to refine, spiritu- 
alize and elevate all your notions and 
conceptions of God: rise in your con- 
templation from those perfections and 
excellencics. that are in the creatures, 
and mount up by degrees to a know- 
ledge of his nature by these several 
helps, and conceive of him oby these 
divided excellencies, since you cannot 
conecive of him in the simplicity of 
his own being and undivided essence, 
ven when you endeasour to frame 
the highest notions of the Almighty, 
there will bea sunilitude of something 
corporeal in your faucy; therefore, 
what is offered to your imagination, 
should be purified by your..reason. 
Endeavour to refine every representa- 
iation of God, by separating there- 
from in your idea, whatever is un- 
worthy of jim. . Labour to have your 
apprehensions still more purified, and 
to rise bigher and higher in your con- 
ceptions of him. smember, that 
whatever God is, he is tujfinifely so! 
Conevive of him, as excellent without 
any imperfection; as great, without 
quamoty ; as perfect, without quality ; 
as every where, without place; as 
powerful, without members; as wise, 
Without reasoning; as light, without 
derkuess; aad when you have risen to 
whe highest, conceive him to be 
infinitely ubove all this, and humbly 
aknowledge the weakness and in- 
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' . , : . 
maa Hr ay a. 

. os Purest con. 
ception you can attain io—this is not 
God! God is intinitely more than 
this! If I could conceive him, then 
he were not God, for he is incompre. 
hensibly above all that 1 can el 
think or conceive !"# 

Sir, . 
LTHOUGH Jam the party who 
is in danger ef being wounded, 

and not your very able Correspondent, 
T.S. (394) hy my venturing to. enter 
the lists with him, yet as I think good 
humoured discussion has a tendency te 
throw light upon every subject, and 
nove can be, much more important 
than the liberty or slavery of mankind, 
as regarding its well-being. in. every 
point of view, physical, moral and 
religious, L am sorry he has declined 
to entertain and instruct your readers 
by any further explanation, But 
though I cannot obtain any additional 
information respecting his political 
allusions, I have at least learned one 
very agreeable fact, that it is pa 
to animadyert on the writing of aman 
of benevolent character, and to bring 
forward opposite opinions, apd. yet, to 
meet with politeness and liberality, and. 
to have such contrariety of opinion 
ascribed to its real motive, a)wish to 
elucidate the truth with every desire 
not to give offence, and being encgu- 
raged by ‘suth generous treatment, 1 
willonce more trouble you, Mr, 

with a few remarks, some of them 
applicable to the letter of T, 5. trust 
ing to your editorial discretion to day 
them aside, if you think the insertiga, 
had better be omitted. 

Since the French Revolution, pany 
yersons, who have been spectaiors | 
it, and have been disappomted att 
conclusion, are so terrified at every: 
cussion connected with the 
the people, that they appear be 
willing tacitly to suffer a : 
even if it were like that of Tor 
rather than advocate any peyen| 
whereas the events of the last twem 
ty+five years should teach us ¢ great 
moral lesson, that making timely 
forms, is the way to prerent 
sudden revolutions, or mm pe 
Lord Chatham's wards, “ reform ye 


selves from within, or ,you © 
—_—— 
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” We have the opinion of 

on Sydney, “ in his Discourses 

on Goternment,”* that nothing but 

abuses and corruption can make a 

le wish for change: he remarks 

that the inhabitants of a country never 

wish for, nor will exert themselves to 

re any at change in the 

ment so long as it is conducted 

with tolerable equity and moderation ; 

but all history gives proof that courts 

will always become more and more 

, unless they are constantly 

checked by the influence and control 
of the people. 

I am quite aware, as indeed who 
is not, het the present system of 
choosing representatives to serve in 

iament is very faulty and product- 
ive of much disorder, as your Corre- 

dent, T. S. ironically infers, page 
395; yet these abuses might no doubt 
be removed, and perhaps all the diffi- 
tulties remedied by another plan of 
collecting the votes: but I am afraid 
that the lovers of, and gainers by 
corruption, amongst whom Lemtainly 
do not include T. S. are glad to per- 
petuate these evils, as a preventative 
nst a more complete representation 
thie people, as these election excesses 
are brought forward as shewing the 
evil dispositions of the people; but | 
believe that very many of the vices of 
the governed!, are caused by the selfish- 
ness and consequent misrule of the 


T..S. observes, p. 394, 5, that your 
Correspondents and yourself, “Mr. 
» are calmly though strenuously 
emplo in the investigation and 
diffusion of useful knowledge; but can 
any one su » that we should at 
this tine be freely writing, or you, Sir, 
blishing our religious and political 
opinions, if it * Aen been fr sitch 
i¢ men as Pym, Russell, Ham 
and Sydney, who struggled in the 
Fg lal , m and paved the way 
us! How jis it in Spain and 
? and vet we are informed 
that Mr. Gibbon, who had_ been 
fiendly to freedom before the Prench 


Revolution, doubted after that event 
whether so great an mnovation as the 
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removal of the Inquisition tm Spain 


would be a safe and wise political 
experiment. But ‘f I understand your 
Correspondent, 'T. 5. rightly, he seems 
to hint that a kind of passive obedience 
is most becoming to the wise and 
virtuous, and that it is not advisable 
for them to exert themselves to restrain 
bad government, or indeed any great 
evil; for he remarks, p. 229, “ It 
seems to be the plan of Providence to 
restrain and check one class of crimes 
and delinquents by the counteraction 
of another ;” but might not such a 
principle as this lead us into a state 
of the most dangerous apathy if carried 
to its fullextent? ‘The excesses of the 
French Revolution appear to have had 
in many respects the same effects upon 
the liberties of the present generation, 
as the fanatical excesses of the Puritans 
hed upon the religion and morals of 
the English people in that day: in 
both instances a re-action has been 
produced and a strong disposition to 
run into the opposite extreme; for 
after the period which has been ironi- 
cally called the reign of the saints, 
followed in quick succession the reign 
of the sinners: but I have always 
thought that a ve reat proportion 
of the crimes, thar om eS mriilited 
by the French, are to be ascribed to 
the sanguinary manifestoes of the sur- 
rounding despots, and their entrance 
into France at the head of immense 
armies, which turned the nation into 
a great military camp, and excited the 
most violent animosities amongst men 
of all parties; and in the end, turned 
their attention from the love of liberty 
to that of ambition and conquest. 

And thus, in the present day, after 
the dreadful struggle of the French 
for Jiberty, has followed a time remurk- 
able for high monarchical declarations, 
in which the divine right of kings has 
again been openly avowed and 
upon: And evén in this land of com- 
parative freedom, T think many per- 
sons attend the Established’ Chureh 
who ate not at all attached to its 
principles, and do not believe in its 
doctrines, because they fear that if 
they attended a Dissenting place of 
worship, they. would be ratiked 
amongst the disaffected ‘and jacobmi- 
cal. To conclude, Sir, Se 1 ~ 
person can more regret than , the 
excesses which have been committed 
by bad men under the assumed bay- 
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ners of civil and religious hberty, yet I 
cannot respect freedom or religion the 
less, because ambition, knavery and 
hypocrisy have used these sacred 
names as cloaks to cover their own 
designs. ; 


P.S. Since writing my last letter, 
I have read the extracts from ** Old- 
field's Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” »in the Supple- 
ment to the Monthiv. Magazine for 
Jule, whieh | weuld recommend to 
every person who wishes to learn the 
true state of our representation, and 
has not an ovportunity of seeing the 
valuable origuual. 

SiR, Clapton, Mug. 4, 1816. 
OBSERVE, at page 380 of your 
last Number, a letter from a gen- 

theman who was first known to me as 
one of the earliest encouragers of my 
wrajected Edition of Dr. Priestley’s 
Theological Works. On Mr. Cordell's 
concluding proposal, the result of great 
good will to my design, it does not be- 
come me to make any remark, except 
that he is correct in stating that I intend 
to proceed with the wodertaking, if two 
hundred subscriptions can be procured. 
I now think it proper to add, that no 
copies will be printed, except for sub- 
seribers. ‘Thus their copies will not be 
depreciated, as they might apprehend, 
by a number being reserved ae sale. 

So far as I can ascertain their amount, 

the sud-veriptions already received do not 
exceed sixty. Of reporied sudseri¢ers, 
who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tious, there appears to be about the 
same number. Should those subserip- 
tions be paid, and eighty more be added 
to them, by November next, so as to 
complete the number of two hundred 
subscriptions, which is now scarcely to 
be expected, I purpose, immediately, to 
put the first volume to the press, and 
to bring out the edition with all the 
accuracy and dispatch in my power. 

Should it appear by November next, 

which will complete one year since 
1 first proposed the .subject, in your 
work, that the subscriptions have not 
amounted te two hundred, I shal] 
think avyself justified, to the promoters 
ef the undertaking, in tS te it, 
and will immediately return their sub- 
seriptions. ‘Their names, by your leave, 
i shall, in that case, record in your.pages, 








Mr. Rati on his projected Edition of Dr. Priestley's Works, 


as a justification of my project,and 


respect to those who we have United 
with me, offer that tribute to Dr 


Priestley’s memory, which h: 
been considered a ate eg uk 
tion of a correct cdttion . . prc. 
works. : Meneses 
My expectations of success in this 
project were always moderate, Expo. 
rience has still further restrained then) 
L Hust NOW leave the question to be 
ceternuned by the Unitarians, and 
shall never be likely to regret nd wo 
ever may be the result, that [ have co 
nected my name with such an atiempt 
I remain, Sir, your's, 
_ J.T RUT. 
P.S. A young friend who, though 
a lawyer, has not, like Blackstone, bid 
Jarewell to his muse, and who. 4s much 
more conversant with Shakspeare than 
myself, has referred me to a passage ip 
As You Like It, from which Wattea 
pears to have taken a hint for the lings 
which T quoted (p. 391). It is im the 
21 Scene of the 3d Act, where-Orlande 


ina soliloquy exclaims: 


**O Rosalind! these trees shall be my 
books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'l 
character ; 
That every eye, which in this forest 
looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witness’d every 
where. 
Run, run, Orlando ; carve on exery tree, 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she.” 


My friend's conjecture is —— 
ened by this verse of Watts, which 
immediately follows that I quoted: 


‘The swains shall wonder when they 
read, 
Inscrib’d ow all the grove ; 
That heav’n itself came down and bled, 
To win a mortal’s love.” 


The Reviewer (p. 405) has, pers 
understood too generally the difficulties 
occurring to Dissenters, on att 
to place their sobs at public. schoo. 
Unless my memory serves ie Fery ill, 
there were no inquiries but ofa hed 
hind, when I entered St. Paul's; 
in 1771. I observe in Bright [at 
of Colet (p. 364), among the 
statutes, that C bade the children learne 
first alove all the catechizonm E ; 
but this rule I apprehe in 
long neglected, as well as that wi 
enjoined the reading spectall ah 
autors, that wrote there wt 
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dean and chaste Laten. n the 6th and 
pth clases, which were those I passed 
through, weindeed repeated the Church 
catechism, in Greek, as a school excr- 
cise; and thus the children of Non- 
conformists were frequently uttering 
falsehoods, though in a dead language, 
about supposed benefits from pretended 
godfathers and godmothers. 

There are other dithculties, not pe- 
culiar to Dissenters, but which must, 
| think, oecur to any pareut, educated 
ina public school, oP has since ac- 
quired a conviction that moral habits 
ate of more value than classical attain- 
ments. 


Sir, August 5, 1816. 


HAVE been informed that Mr. 

Belsham has, in a state of readiness 
for the press, Notes by himself on the 
Epistles of Paul. As one of the many 
a ers of his most excellent works 
illustrative of the meaning of the writers 
of the New Testament, especially with 
reference to the doctrines about which 
Christians are so much divided in opi- 
nion, | ost sincerely hope that, if my 
information is correct, he will be in- 
duced to add to the important services 
which he has already rendered to the 
good cause which he advocates, by 
publishing them for the benefit of the 
public. 

Such a work is a great desideratum. 
It would form a valuable addition to 
the late excellent Mr. Kenrick’s “ I1- 
lustrations of the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles ;” and coming from the 
masterly pen of Mr. Belsham, it would 
be purchased and read with avidity. 
Mr. Belsham will, I trust, favour the 
public with information on the subject, 
through the inedium of your valuable 


Repository. 
D. D. 





New Mode of Diffusing Knowledge. 
CORRESPONDENT in the 


A Monthly Magazine (Aug. 1816), 


is a new, but not extravagant 
of disseminating useful and im- 
It may-be applied. to 
articles of manufacture besides 
ware, and to other articles of 
earthenware besides those which he 
specifies. The watch-seal with the 
engraving of the negro in the attitude 
of supplicating mercy, with the words, 
™ I not a man and a brother!” 


Mr. Belsham's Notcs on the Epistles of Paul.— Gleanings. 
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proceeding from his lips, was not with« 
out efféct in the great work of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. 

The Monthly Magazine Correspond- 
ent, who sigus himself T. H. S. and 
dates Nottingham, June 20, 1816, ex- 
plains himself as follows: 

If instead of the silly castles in the 
air which principally cover the earthene 
ware in present use, there were a wise 
saying or an immutable truth on every 
plate and tea-cup and saucer; what a 
fund of sententious wisdom might be 
introduced into every fainily, particu- 
Jarly the middle and lower classes of 
society. What admirable topics for 
conversation would thus be introduced, 
and what useful and early associations 
would be formed !—It seems to me 
that this system of communicating 
moral instruction, would be much su- 
perior to that of communicaung it 
through the medium of tracts.” 





GLEANINGS; OR, SELSCTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 





No. CCLXVIII, 
Improvements in. Moral and Political 
NY; a cnuce. 

“It is chiefly in jndging of questions 
‘coming home to their business and 
bosoms,’ that casual associations lead 
mankind astray ; and of such associa- 
tions how incalculable is the number 
arising from false systems of religion, 
oppressive forms of government, and 
shied plaus of education! ‘The con- 
sequence is, that while the ppnsicel 
and mathematical discoveries of former 
ages present themselves to the haud of 
the historian, like wasses of pure and 
native gold, the traths which we are 
here in guest of may be compared to 
iron, which, although at once the most 
necessary aud the most widely diffused 
of all the metals, commonly requires a 
discriminating eye to detect, its, exist- 
ence, and a tedious as wellas nice pro- 
cess to extract it from the ore. 

“To the sume circumnsiance it js 
owing, that improvements in, Moral 
and m Political Science do not strike 
the imagination. with nearly, so. great 
force as, the discoveries of the Mathe- 
matician or of the Chemist. When 
an inveterate prejudice is destroyed by 
extirpating the casual associations on 


which it was grafted, how powerful is 
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the new impulse given to the intel- 
lectual faculties of man! Yet how 
slow and silent the process by which 
the effect is accomplished! Were it 
not, indeed, for a certain class of learned 
authors, who, from time to time, heave 
the log into the deep, we should hardly 
believe that the reason of the species 1s 
progressive. In this respect, the reli- 
gious and academigal establishments in 
some parts of Europe, are not without 
their use to the historian of the Human 
Mind. Immoveably moored to the 
same station by the strength of their 
cables and the weight of their anchors, 
they enable him to measure the ra- 

idity of the current by which the rest 
of the world are borne along. 

** This too is remarkable in the his- 
tory of our prejudices; that as soon as 
the film falls from the intellectual eye, 
we are apt to lose all recollection of 
our former blindness. Like the fan- 
tastic and giant shapes, which, in a 
thick fog, the imagination lends to a 
block of ston¢, or to the stump of a tree, 
they produce, while the illusion lasts, 
the same eiJect with truths and realities ; 
but the moment the cye has caught the 
exact form and dimensions of its ob- 


ject, the spell is broken for ever; nor 


can any effort of thought again conjure 
up the spectres which have vanished.” 
Dugald Stewart's Pref. to Diss. pre- 
fired to Supplement to Encyclep. 
Britann. p. 16, 


No. CCLXIX. 
Grotius's Chaplains. 

** Grotius, when ambassador for 
Sweden in France, had two Chap- 
lains, a Calvinist and a Lutheran, 
who preached by turns. What they 
principally laboured was to revile one 
another, and their sermons were only 
invectives. The ambassador, _ tired 
and ashamed of the extravagancies of 
these reverend madmen, begged them 
to explain the gospel, without waound- 
mg Christian charity. This good 
advice neither of them relished. His 
Lutheran chaplain particularly _re- 
plied, that he must preach whai God 
inspired; and went on in the old 
strain.—Grotius at last ordered him 
either to forbear railing or preaching. 
The meek preacher turned away in 





——sme 


great wrath, expressing hi 
ment that a Chrivtian pS rw 
shut the mouth of the Holy Ghost.” 
Trenchard and Gordon's Tracts 
1751, ii. 206. ; 


No. CCLXX. 

ANECDOTES RELATING TO cRI- 

MINAL LAW. 
The Rack. 

“« Judge Foster relates, from Whit 
lock, that the Bishop of London havi 
sail to Felton, who had assassina 
the Duke of Buckingham— If you 
will not confess, you must go to the rack? 
the man replied, ¢ If it must be so, [ 
know not whom I may accuse in the 
extremity of the torture, Bishop Laud 
perhaps, or any Lord at this board.’ 

** Sound sense (adds Foster) in the 
mouth of an enthusiast and ruffian! 

“Laud having proposed the rack, 
the maiter was shortly debated at the 
board, and it ended in a reference to 
the judges, who unanimously resolved 
that the rack could not be legally 
used.” 

De Lolme on Eng. Const. Vol. I. 
B. 1. Ch. 11. 


No. CCLXXI. 
Universal Providence. 

“Gop, says Newton, is all eye, and 
EAR, and SENS=. 

** Schol. Gen. in Princip. The whole 
passage deserves quotation. Totus et 
sui similis, tolus oculus, tolus auris, totus 
cerelrum, totus brachiwn, totus vis sem 
tiendi, intelligendi et agendi, sed more 
minine? humano, more minim copore, 
more nobis prorsiis mcognito. 

«« With this passage, one from Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. ii. 7, may very properly 
compared. Quisquis est Deus, totus est 
sensus, totus visus, lotus anditus, totus 
anime, totus animi, totus sui. 

But this prince of philosophers, 
this glory, uot of our nation only, but 
our species, refined his notions of the 
Divinity from the favourite 
his meditations; that volume, 
had declared, that a sparrow, 

a hair of the ud oo not sd 
the ground, without vibrating “ 
creation. 


the remotest corner of God's 








Wakefield's Evidences of Christianity, 
p- 40. 
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REVIEW. 


«4 $tiil pleased to praise, yet not afraid to bjame."’---Porg. 





Ant. 1.—Iilustrations of the Divine 
Government ; tending to show, that 


Tal May Fe under the Direction of 
Infinite *V¥ i. 


sdeom and Goodness, and 
will terminate in the Production 

Universal Purity and Happiness. 
T. Southwood Smith.* Sold by 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pater- 
noster Row, and D. Eaton, 187, 
High Holborn, London; ard by 
Bryce and Co. South Bridge Street, 
Edmburgh. 1816. pp. 240. 1@mo. 

’ price Os. extra boards. 

» iat all the truths, which 
engare the attention of mankind, 
there are two of supreme importance, 
the Unity of God, and his Infinite 
Benevolence. These doctrines are 
intimately connected together; for the 
former cannot be fully apprehended 
without leading to a firm belief of the 
latter, -The evidence for the strict 
Unity of Ged having been previously 
ted to the minds of religious 
inquirers in Scotland, Mr. Southwood 
Smith, has in the work before us, 
called their attention to the sublime 
and delightful consequences, which 
flow from that doctnne, and which 
relate to the Character and Govern- 
iy of the One Ged and Father of 


Our author commences his treatise 
by a brief view of the evidence for the 
existence, perfections, and providence 
of the Supreme Being. From argu- 
ments, stated much in the manner of 
Dr. S. Clarke, he concludes, that 
“nothing can happen without the 

nbowledge and permission of unerring 
wisdom und perfect goodness, and that 
all the vast affairs of the universe, in 
every particular circumstance, and in 
every instant of time, are under the 
wisest and the best direction.” P. 18. 
He then shows that upon these points 
revelation confirms the deductions of 
reason; and, after ing our Sa- 
Wiour's adroirable roof of univer- 
minute Providence of God, 





* Since this work was published, M 
Smith bas at Edi "M.D 


derived from his care over the lilies 
of the field, he annexes the followin 
observations: ‘The argument, which 
our Lord here employs, is beautiful 
and affecting, Every one must have 
felt its foree. When in a solita 
ramble our eye has been struck wit 
a little flower blooming in a secluded 
spot—when we have examined the 
perfection of all its parts, the rich- 
ness, the variety, the exquisite beauty 
of its tints; when we have consid 

the care that has been taken of this 
humble plant, and the inimitable 
skill employed upon its construction, 
which of us has not been deeply im- 
pressed with the trath, which our 
divine Instructor would here teach us? 
Which of us has not said to himself,— 
can so much care have been spent 
upon this little flower, and can I, 
humble and insignificant though I 
am, be overlooked by the Author of my 
being? It is impossible. ‘There must 
be a God, there must be a Providence, 
and I, and the myriads of creatures, 
who in common with me enjoy the 
boon of existence, have reason to 
rejoice!" Pp. 20, 21. 

Here Mr. Smith properly introdaces 
the doctrine of Philosophical Neces- 
sity, which i pero the Deity as 
appointing and producing every event 
in the moral, as well as in the 
natural world, but in such a manner 
as is consistent with the natare of man 
as a rational and accountable agent. 
Having shown that all events are con- 
tinualiy directed and ye page 

roduced by the agency of God, 
Raving hence inferred that they must 
conspite to the regi onprey of 
some wise and benevolent end, he 
advances the grand doctrine of his 
volume, that the great design of the 
Deity in the creation and government 
of the world is TO BRING ALL HIs 
INTELLIGENT OFFSPRING TO A 
STATE OF PURITY AND BLISS. 

Before adducing the evidence in 
favour of va oom Mr. Smith 
considers t iminary question 
respecting the hind of peer which 
it t to be established. Some 
Ch object to the admission of 
any doctrine, which is not expressly 
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affirmed in Scripture: Others contend 
that this evidence is not absolutely 
necessary. The history of the ae 
tions of Christianity should no doubt 
make ws exceedingly cautious in the 
reception of doctrines, whieh revela- 
tion dees not directly inculcate. But 
this ceution need not in our opinion 
be carried to such ap extreme, as to 
lead us to refuse our assent to a doc- 
trine upon this ground alone, if it be 
supported by competent evidence of a 
diflerent description, and be tn perfect 
cmsistency with the declarations | of the 
Scriptures. The whole spirit and 
design of the Christian religion, and 
the example and authority of Jesus 
Christ and the apostles, instead of dis- 
eouraging, favour and enjoin the free 
exercise of the understanding upon 
religious subjects; and we probably 
coincide most entirely with the design 
of the Almighty Author of the gospel, 
when we habitually contemplate the 
light of nature and the light of revela- 


tion as streaming alike from himself 


andin parallel rays—every object, upon 
which they fall, being the most 
brightly and beautifully illuminated by 
their united action. We need not 
therefore hesitate to receive any doc- 
trine, which, upon the most careful 
and attentive examination, appears to 
be a fair or necessary inference from 
other doctrines, admitted upon the 
authority either of revelation, or of 
the religion of nature, or of both com- 
bined. But at the same time, we 
should keep in mind, “ that argu- 
ments may in reality be derived from 
Scripture, which do not at first sight 
appear to be so. Revelation has 

pured so much light upon the mind, 
aiul has led us into such a just way of 
reasoning concerning God, concerning 
bis design in creation, and his govern- 
mentof the world, that our concep- 
vons and arguments, even when they 
do not appear at all to depend upon 
this heavenly Guide, attain a degree 
of sublimity and truth, to which they 
would never have arrived without it; 
and we ofien appear to be following 
the deductions of our own understand- 
mg, when, in reality, we are only 
repeating in other words,. and with 
other associations, the declarations of 
Seripture.” P. 36. 

Mr. Smith first argues in favour of 
the doctrine of Universal Restoration 
from the perfections of the Dea y, and 
especially from ~ his goodness. “He 


proves this attribute from the nature 
and condition of man and other anj. 
mals, in that interesting and pleasing 
manner, which is to be expected from 
a pious, well-informed, and enlight. 
ened mind. He infers, thatthe AL 
mighty could not have created man- 
kind with any other view but to 
render them happy, anid observes, that 
the motive otten ascribed, namely, 
that he created the world in) Order to 
display his own glory, coincides with 
that here assigned, since the glory of 
God can be nothing but the happiness 
of his creatures. But, since manv 
Christians allow, that the goodness 
of God moved him to the work of 
creation, and consequently that he 
must have originally designed the ulti- 
mate felicity of at least the majority 
of mankind, while they nevertheless 
suppose that the eternal punishment of 
a portion of them may be decreed by 
his wisdom in subserviency to this 
end, it was necessary to prove further 
the universali'y of the divine benevo- 
lence. | This is pehaps the point of 
Mr. Smith's argument, upon which 
his doctrine chiefly depends. He ap 
pears to us to have completely suc 
ceeded in it. He has vindicated the 
impartiality of the great Father of all 
the families of the earth, by reasomngs 
so masterly, facts so verious, and 
illustrations so beautiful, that we 
cannot here attempt an abridgment, 
but must request our readers to tara 
to the hook itself: pp. 57—65. He 
further argues, that nothing can frus 
trate the design of the Deity, which 
has been lehted. and that all his other 
perfections, instead of presenting any 
Opposition, must harmonize wit! hus 
benevolence in the production of this 
glorious result. 

In the next place, our author argues 
with great force and ingenuity from the 
natural capacities of the human mind, maai0- 
taining that a structure so vast and 
noble, cannot have been raised to } 
to the universe an eternal spectacle 
majestic desolation, but that it mus 
have been formed to answer some te 
proportionate to its grandeur. 
the constitution of all the infenor #r 
mals we see means adapted to shed 
the ends which are accomp! - 
« Why then is mani the only oon 
in the universe, who possesses nd dis 
that falsifies every appearance © s 
appoints every expectation 5 bi a 
that enables him to soar 
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and a destiny, that levels him 
sh the brute?” It is answered, 
« that there are many cases, In which 
the nt object of nature is evi- 
dently and completely defeated ; that 
every blossom does not ripen into 
fait, nor every embryo attain the mia- 
turity, of which it was ca rable, and for 
which it was obviously esigned.” ; It 
issufhcient w reply to this objection, 
that “there is no parallel between 
the two'cases. Every blossom, it is 
true, does not ripen into its proper 
fruit, nor every embryo grow into a 
pent animal, yet neither is any 
som or embryo perverted from. its 
genuine nature into one that is oppo- 
site. Every blossom of an apple docs 
not ultimately form an apple, but 
neither does it become a poisonous 
fruit: every embryo does not grow 
into a perfect animal, but neither does 
itdegenerate into a disgusting monster. 
But the doctrine which teaches that 
man was created for purity and happi- 
ness, but that he will continue for 
ever vicious and miserable, and that 
which teaches that he will remain 
0 for unknown ages, and then be 
destroyed, not only suppose, that he 
does not attain his proper nature, but 
that it becomes perverted into that 

which is directly opposite.” P. 36. 
Mr: Smith further confirms his doc- 
inne, by considering the nature of 
punishment. Revenge and punishment 
both imply the infliction of pain on 
tof the violation of duty. “They 
In’ the ends, which they are 
respectively designed to answer. ‘The 
ot former is simply to gratify 
émalignant passion ; that of the latter 
& to ferent the recurrence of the 
evil. Nothing therefore but. a venge- 
ful disposition could induce the Al- 
ty to inflict upon his creatures 
lorments, which being eternal are 
uecessarily unayailiz But if the 
suflerings of the guilty in «a future 
state be punishment, and not revenge, 
they Must be intended to produce 
telormation, and must cease when 
Trt hae accomplished, their object. 
is be their nature, they are ana- 
: to privations. and pains 
1 ensue from guilt, and tend to 

“4 removal in the present state. 
writer of this very valuable 
Work proceeds to reply to the argu- 
the oe t produced to Support 
doctrines everlasting punish- 
‘ent, and of limited punishinent, 
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terminated by destruction. | He is thus 
led to a critical investigation, of the 
words wanslated ‘ everlasting” and 
** for ever,” and of other Scriptural 
expressions, referring to the feature 

unishments of the wicked. | He has 
a availed himseli of the candid, 
learned, and accurate writings of the 
late Mr. Simpson, and has proved that 
the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
correctly interpreted, instead of con- 
taining any thing adverse to the doc- 
trine of universal restoration, presents 
intimations in its favour in the use of 
the word ‘ ire,” which is in Serip- 
ture a common emblem of puryication, 
and also in the useof the term Keaacis, 
translated ‘* Punisiiment,” whiely al- 
ways means chastisement for the purpose 
of reformation. In this part of his 
volume (pp, 125—130), Mr. Smith 
aduiurably illustrates the moral tendency 
of the doctrine which he supports, and 
shows that it not only does not weaken 
the dread of vice, but is peculiarly 
adapted to engender love to God and 
a habit of cheerful and entire coms 
pliance with his will. 

Passing over several minor topies, we 
shall only notice the reasoning advan- 
ced (pp. 163—106), in opposition tothe 
popular tenet of the infinite evil.ef sin, 
as, being singularly ingenious, aswell 
as lucid, and conclusive. Nor must 
we omit to remark (although the 
narrowness of our limits scarcely allows 
us to do justice to Mr. Smith's: work) 
that he has examined the Scriptural 
evidence alleged in support of the 
destruction of the wicked, as well as 
that which is adduced to prove their 
eiernal misery. He justly observes, 
that the doctrine of the destructionists 
is established rather upon the sound of 
certain passages of Seripture than upon 
their sense: for. the. Greek terms, 
translated literally -by the English 
words \destruction, death, &c. only 
signify the infliction of intense pain, 
and are soexplained by Schleusner in 
his Lexicon. ‘Those therefore, which 
speak of the . “ everlasting punishment,” 
and these which assert the ‘eternal 
destruction” of the wicked, con : 
very same meaning, and ‘are all \per- 
fectly consistent with the doctrine of 
universal restoration. | » 

Our author concludes his argument 
by endeavouring to show, that, this 
tenet is supported by the express 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Here is observations are more 
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ionable than in the former parts 
of his treatise. With Newcome and 
some other critics, he sup the 
New Testament phrase “ al! men,” or 
fall things,” to denote all intelligent 


creatures. If however we judge of its 
meaning by the rules of strict criti- 
cism, we shall probably see reason to 


interpret it as signifying foth Jews and 
Genthtes, in aeealling to Jews only. 
In former times God appeared as the 
Saviour, or peculiar Benefactor, of the 
Jews ; but, at the introduction of the 
gospel, as the Saviour of ail men, both 
Jews and Gentiles. Although this may 
be the sense, intended by the Apostle 
Paul in those passages, which Mr. 
Smith has quoted from him, yet his 
writings, as well as every other part of 
the Bible, not only accord with the 
doctrine of universal restoration, but 
strongly countenance it, by the grand 
and affecting views which they pre- 
sent of the unlimited benignity, the 
impartiality, the wisdom, and the 
justice of the universal Parent. Al- 
though Mr. Smith may not be correct 
in these criticisms, yet he has establish- 
ed: his doctrine by other evidence, in 
our opinion completely decisive and 
unanswerable. fe would earnestly 
recommend his treatise as a work, 
distinguished by elear, masterly, and 
convitrcing argument—by unaflected 
and powerful eloquence—by its suita- 
bleness to the capacities of all who 
are in the habits of inquiry and reflec- 
tion upon religious subjects, and its 
adaptation to cherish and increase 
those habits; and lastly, by the strong 
impressions of piety to God, and 
benevolence to man, which the atten- 
tiwe perusal of it must make upon 
every susceptible heart. . 


Arr. Il.—Four Sermons on Christian 
Prace and Unity, with @ Pastoral 
Address to the Con ion at Stour- 
bridge. the Rev. B. Carpenter. 
Second Edition. With Notes and 
Anecdotes. Birmingham, Printed 
and Spld. 1816. 12mo. pp, 104. 

E know not whether these Ser- 

mous are likely to obtain more 
than a fecal circulation. However, 
since the author is evidently desirous 
of useir being regarded as an Jrenicwn, 
we deem it important to inquire, 
whether they be really calculated to 
promote that Christian peace and rity 
af which they treat? 








Review.—Carpenter’s Sermons on Christian Peace and Unity. 


** In discoursing on the 
exhortation,” Ephes. iv. 3, “§ 
vouring to keep the unity of the spis; 
in the bat of peace,” Mr. Carpeane 


purposes——— 


** 1. To shew that men never will think 
alike on religious subjects. 

** IT. That it is not desirable they should. 

** LI, That they do think alike on the 
mest important articles. 

** IV. That these considerations are guf- 
ficient to induce them to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


In_ proof of his first position, he 
cites an observation which he ascribes 
to **a sensible and acute writer on 
ecclesiastical history :"’ it is this, “ that 
in order to have persons think alike, 
they must either possess more light or 
less liberty.” Unfortunately, the wor. 
thy preacher has not here mage a 
specific reference or an accurate 
tation. Jurtin is the author whom he 
has in view : and Jortin's words are, 
** diversity of opinion is the unavoid- 
able result of human imperfection and 
human liberty, and is not to be re 
moved unless we had more light or 
less agency.”* ; 

Speaking of current theological 
tenets, Mr. C. says (p. 6), 


‘‘ The deep and mysterious nature of 
these doctrines, supposing them to be re 
vealed, is such, that, persons of the most 
accurate judgment, the greatest learning, 


and the most pious dispositions, will always, 


entertain different opinions copcerping 
them,”’ 


Supposing them to be revealed! Why 
will the preacher thus reason from 9a 
assumption, a supposition? The pout 
to be ascertained, is, are any such 
doctrines revealed or not? And thts, 
surely, is a question of fact. It is 
very question ayer which oppo 
site nag of Christians are at 
issue. If the doctrines to 
writer adverts are indeed revealed, rc 
must be embraced, whether they & 
“high and mysterioas” or pla 
simple. But we Any that or 
vious inquiry should be, where 
they found ?——in the Seni of 
only in symbols and 
man’s devier? 7 

In another passage (5) this gee 
man speaks of “ the obscure manne! 


_— 
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ich these” doctrines “‘ are re- 
* What the ideas are which he 
to such language; what he 
Lc by the terins revealed and 
revelation, we presume not to define. 
Does he believe that light and obscuri- 
ty, that discovery an concealment, 
are thesame thing? If there exist any 
conventional relation between words 
and the objects signified by words, a 
dwvine revelation is complete, so far as u 
lasses to Le a revelation: although it 
makes no disclosure of truths of a 
certain class, yet its disclosure of those 
whieh come within its limits is unre- 
served. To intimate that a revelation 
from God is, as such, partial and 
ascure, what is this but to reflect in- 
jonously on the Divine Attributes? 
that is it but to misstate, we will 
hut say, misrepresent, the claims of re- 
ion and of its records? We conjec- 
ture that Mr. Carpenter has not jusily 
informed himself of the import of the 
term mystery in the Bible. Has he 
yet to learn that it never signifies, chere, 
whatever be its sense when employed 
dsewhere, something unintelligil/e — 
butaa event or design hitherto kept secret ? 
What is mysterious, according to its 
i cota meaning, with which alone 
we Rave at presept any concern, is 
that which has been in no degree 
revealed: once revealed, it ceases to 
be perio and ebscure.* 

the whole of Mr. C.’s argument 
under. his first head the following 
ion is destructive : an apostle 

of Jesus Christ+ declares it be 
practicable fur ald Christians to come 
_wmty of THE FAITH [or, as 
Archbishop Newcome merce Mem the 
At the same faith] ‘‘ and of the 

ne es God, unto a 

man, c.” This SS: is 

even found in the chapter aieees > ons 
wwthor selects his text; though it 
Now to have gained bis attention. 


‘ 
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bigot who is violently attached to his 
own system or his own. party,” and 

“* the zealot who will compass sea 
land to make one proselyte.” 

The imputation of bigotry we should 
be sxtraggely sieved to incur: and our 
zeal, we wou ope, is “ qonsediag 
to knowledge” and associated wi 
charity. At the risk however of 
falling under this well intentioned 
author’s censure, we demur to his 
unqualified proposition, and must own 
that we are dissatisfied with ‘ his 
reasoning. . 

“Tf,” observes he, “ it were neces- 
sary to salvation, or if it were at all 
desirable, that men should think alike 
on religious subjects, the All-wise and 
Merciful Creator would have ordered 
things differently from what he has 
done.” 

Doubtless, the interval is very wide 
between what is ** necessary to salva- 
tion” and what is ‘ at all desirable.” 
Arguments therefore which apply to 
one of these cases, do not always and 
af course, apply to the other. Great 
care must be employed in reasoning 
from human imperfection to the cong 
and proceedings of the Deity. € 
read, in a volume not less,,revered b 
Mr. C. than by ourselves, that ‘‘ the 
living God would have ali men to come 
to the knowledge of the truth."{ . Now 
is not this declaration more clearly sig- 
nificant of the divine purpose than any 
evidence besides? Shall we oppose to 
it the preacher's inference from a 
ap eel assumption? <A. diversity 
then of religious opinion among - 
kind, is a en susibutebla male 
not studying the Scriptures with im- 
partiality and diligence than either to 
the diversity of their minds or to an 
imagined obscurity in revelation itself. 
There are some respects in which 
unity of faith would be exceeding] 
*« desirable,” 


hot 
¥ Payl was no visionary, no en- Not more satisfactory is Mr. Carpen- 
thusiast, but well acquai with the ters second argument: ‘as a variety 
“pe yee nature. in the — lage is ac a4 
ir. C ier's judgment, it is also isa vatiety in the moral F) 
not desiralie that Christians should i on he concludes “ that.i¢,is not 
think alike on religious doctrines. desirable that all men shepid ‘shiz. 
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vegetable creation,” and in the animal 
kingdom, possesses just as much con- 
nexion with the variety prevailing 
“in the religious sentitnents and opi- 
nions of mankind” as the revival of 
hature itr spring docs with the resur- 
rection of the humem bedy. br both 
instances there may exist, of appear to 
exist, a metual resemtldnce; which 
however will rot furnish, tn either 
case, an ergnnrent to the sound philo- 
aopher or divine. These supposed 
analogies are far more obvious to men 
of a particular cast of imagination and 
taste thaw tlrey are to persons of 
another temperament : aud they sup- 
ply us with httle, ifany, assistance in 
the investigation of important truth 
or in ascertaining the rule and measure 
of human duty. 

Mr. C. (Q) is desirous of communi- 
cating to his hearers artd readers his 
recent pleasure, at Bristol, ur seeing 
“the great number of people whom 
he met or who overtook hii im going 
to different places of retigious wor- 
ship.” And it is curious to perceive 
him assigning as the cause of his satis- 
faction at this spectacle not so much 
the variety as the unity of their senti- 
ments. The piows and benevolent 
preacher exclaims, “ How pleasing 
uod animating the thought! These 
persons are all going to worship the 
same God, throuzh the same Mediator. 
They are all going to partake of that 
bread which cometh down from 
Heaven, and to drink of the sane 
fountain of living waters, though at 
different streams.” Evidently, Mr. 
Carpenter's admiration and delight 
were awakened rather by the union of 
these several inhabitants of Bristol in 
points of primary moment than by a 
regird to the dissonance in their creeds 
and discipline! He should cither not 
have intrudaced this fact in illustra- 
tion of his subject or have introduced 
"it in another part of his discourses. 

His third plea for diversity of senti- 
thent among Christians is that it ‘* has 
produced and doth produce several 
goed effects" (10). And, undoubt- 
edly, the Providence of God renders 
human imperfection instrumental to 
valuable purposes. is admission, 
nevertheless, will not prove the desira- 
Weness of variety of rehgiows opinion ; 
althoneh it is a very powerful argu- 
ment forthe exercise of mutual can- 
dour and forbearance. The Supreme 
Ruler causes the wrath of man to 


praise him : even vice itself gives 
for the cultivation and improvement 
of moral dispositions on the part of 
those who lament it's ascendancy and 
experience it's injurious’ efleets : vet 
we inust net thence infer that it is 
destratle for some persons to be the 
slaves of fierce and lawless passions, 
The preacher endeavours to shew 
(17) “that Christians do think alike 
on the most important articles of 
religion,” that “ they agree in their 
belief of those truths which are of the 
greatest moment,” and that “ their 
difference in other points is not so 
great as they are ready to imagine.” 
Awong the truths which are of the 
highest moment Mr. C. ranks one 
which we consider as perfeethy unscrip- 
tural, and in the behef of which, ell 
Christians, most assuredly, do no 
weree. In paraphrasing the verses 
with which his text is connected, he 
gives the following gloss on part of 
the apostle’s language -—* Him who 
is the Father of angels and men; whe 
is over all, Supreme in majesty, per- 
fection and dominion; even above 
him who is the one Lord of Christ 
ians ; by whom he made the world.” 
Now alttrough this be the preacher's 
creed, and, as we conclude from p. 
20, his werthy coleague’s ‘* Mr. Scott,” 
we caunet receive it without and 
against the testimony of the Sacred 
Writers > and we are grieved that Mr. 
Carpenter has in this instance not 
only added* to the words of Paul, but 
Ims even numbered the tenet asserted 
in this unauthorized exposition among 
‘the principal and most mnportant 
articles of the Christian faith.” This 
conduct is the swore extraordinary & 
in another passage (53), he tecom- 
mends that we be “ satisfied with the 
use of Scriptural language on eontrover- 
sial Yar eal as he adthits*{pp-, 
36, &c.) the decline of his own, ws 
is, of the * Arian,” denomination, 
the zeal and the numbers of those whe 
ard Christ as wndér God, “the 
Maker and Governor of ‘the world, 
and, as, nevertheless «* hevoming 
infant, and liable to all the wan’ 
mortality” (31). pom 
The river. baie ns allows thsi 
“there is a real difference” 
religious 
(21), amd, in our turn, We concede 
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fim that sometimes are tne tl 
pinion are only verbal and ap- 
jer Those iotienin to be least 
reoncileable to each other which 
regard the abject of worship, and the 
lar doctrine of atonement or vica- 
fous satisfaction, which, it. seems, 
however, Mr. Carpenter does not hold 
(o6, 67); though be more than once 
tivis term, never used in the 
Christian Seripturcs, and leaves it 
ined.* 
i we suspeet that bis metaphysical 
and his theological learning are some- 
what inateurate, the following sen- 
tence awakens, and, perhaps, may 
jusufy, the suspicion (19): 


«the high Calvinists who main- 
tain that all the actions of men are fore- 
ordained by God, and that man is nots 
free agent, exactly agree with many who 
ate esteened most wide in their senti- 
ents, and who believe in the necessity of 
#l baman actioas.”’ 


“That all tke actions of men are 
foreordained by God,” i3 a position 
adunitted, we coneeive, by every class 
of believers in the Divine Government 
and in the records of revelation, and 
sot exclusively by High Calvinists and 
Bamlosephicel Necessitarians. _ Nor 

any of them deny the free agency 
of man, in the just and_ consistent 
tense of that expression. ‘The doc- 
wine of what Mr. C styles “ the neces- 
tty of all human actions,” is not 
Jatalism, oc an approach to fatalisu : 
isthe certainty of actions, agrecably 
to the nature and the force ef the mo- 
tives which dictate them; and this 
‘cnet cannot be disproved, however it 
be misunderstood. Of philosophical 
Drege (for i a me ical, and 

a theological, opinion) the bulk of 
Calvinists— whether high or low— 
have no know and their charac- 
pas ee ‘ arbitra ; decrees and 
implies bo eee le with u's 
tel atal to it’s proper av 
mairal y , proper 2 


“Concern his “ werth colleague” 
and himself the preacher dicins (20), 


~— 


im” every religious service, we 
rr ane or indircetly profess our 
ee t a8 the Son of God and 

Saviour of men.” Of the justness 
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doctrines maybe stated io 
wa lange Here the proper 
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ef this declaration we are convinced. 
Not Jess confident is our persuasion 
that adi classes of Christians profess 
the same ereed : and we heartily wish, 
that “other foundation” weuld “ no, 
inan lay !” 

This’ gentleman admires (21) the 
conduct of the Quakers in fairly and 
openly placing their principles before 
their Christian brethren, and leaving 
them to judge for theaaselver, but dis- 
cevering *f po great zeal for making 
proselytes.” Now in several members 
of this society we lave witnessed a 
considerable zeal to enlarge it's bounds, 
Be the fact however as it may—we 
have yet to learn that proselytizing 
zeal is an offence against Ae Christian 
law and spirit. Ridicule, we know, 
is thrown on it by unbelievers and by 
men of the world: but that any pro- 
fessors and ministers of the Gospel 
should attempt to brand it with dis- 
grace, is a sad illustration of human 
weakness and inconsistency. Is pre- 
selytizing zeal, as such, condemnetl by 
our Lord and his apostles? Unques- 
tionably, not. They denounce it only 
when it takes an ill direction, or is 
accompanied by a malignant temper. 
Of proselytizing zeal in it’s pmrest form 
they were themselves ¢examples.. No, 
daubt, the zeal of some men for 
making converts ‘will adopt every 
method, fair of unfair, to accomplish 
it's purposes.” This is ‘ mischievous 
and accursed ;" not however because 
itisa “ pees but because it is 
a spurions zeal, 

‘*I¢ is no uncommon thing, both 
in politics and in religion (so Mr, C. 
informs us, 22), for payors who are 
of the middle party to be regarded with 
a suspicious or an evil eye by those 
bigots who belong to the two opposite 
extremes.” 

Bigots, of every party, whether of 
the middle dr the two apposite ex- 
tremes, regard with 2 suspicious or 
an evil eye those w whom they con- 
sider themselves a6 ‘being opposed. 
Yet, afier all, who and what are the 
middle party? ‘There is no denonii- 
nation whies docs not claim, and ' 
which es successfully rina toed 
be the mi ; in Tes pect . r 
tain other debenietenie This faet’ 
howewer is no test, no presumption, 
of such middle partys being "in powes: 
sien Of the truth. paler: 

Asa motive to peace and unity, Mr. © 
C. urges the ation “that thite 
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is something good in all the different 
denominations of Christians as well as 
something defective.” He praises the 
soi-disant “ orthodox or evangelical 
denomination” for their zealous atten- 


tion to the instrumental duties of re- . 


Jigion, which, nevertheless, he adds, 
some of them are too apt to substitute 
* for the weightier matters of the law, 
such as fidelity, integrity and mercy.” 
Passing over, for the present, “ the 
middle party,” he tells us, what ts 
strictly true, that the body of Unitarian 
Christians has also it’s excellencies and 
defects: “ It is distinguished,” he is 
pleased to say, “ for honour, probity, 
mntegrity and liberality, but is less 
exemplary for it’s observance of the 
instrumental duties of religion than the 
opposite party.” A charge still more 
serious, we imagine, in Mr. C.’s esti- 
mation, and certainly in our own, 
succeeds : 


“* Of late years it [the Uyitarian deno- 
mination} has manifested a great proselyting 
zeal, and some, I apprehend, are more so- 
licitous to wake converts to their grand 
doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead, than 
to teach men to fear God and keep bis 
commands ; though many, 1 know, make 
this their great object, and are of a truly 
serious spirit.” 26, 27. 

It is a very small thing for us to be 
judged by this preacher, or by man's 
judgment: he who judgeth us, is the 
Lord. The at doctrine of the 
Unity of the Godhead, so prominent 
in the Scriptures, so neglected, obscured 
and corrupted in human creeds, pos- 
eesses an importance which deinands 
no Cy measure of “ proselyting 
zeal.” Still, the dissemination of itis 
an object of inferior moment to that of 
teaching men to fear God and kcep his 
commandments. He then who accuses 
the Unitarians of making the latter 
only a secondary end, ought to pro- 
duce strong evidence in support of so 
weighty an accusation; nor will his 
hearers or his readers admit it on his 
bare assertion or intimation, 

In his portrait of Unitarians Mr. C.'s 

cil is unfaithful, and his culours are 
inappropriate ; 


** They are often superstitiously afraid 


of ion ; and while they are obli 
aditiietien nee 
the works of creation and in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, they feel a great 
to the dis ious of divine grace.’ 


He would have expressed hinnelf 
with more discrimination, and: with 
not less of equity and candour, had he 
subjoined, * that their aversion from 
the word mystery, as here employed by 
Mr. Carpenter, arises from their firm 
conviction that this lan has no 
such use and application in the volume 
of Revelation ; and that their alleged 
superstitious fear of superstition, is 
really a dread of adopting, in their 
theological discussions, terms and ideas 
which cannot be discovered in the 
Seriptures. 

But the picture is not yet finished: 


** ‘They are too prone to look down with 
pity or contempt on those who believe that 
the Gospel contains more than they are 
willing to allow [read, than they are able 
to find). And though they are happily 
free from that uncharitable spirit whieh 
copsigns persons of different sentiments 
from themselves to future punishment, yet 
some of them are not altogether free from 
that supercilious and dogwatical spirit 
which arises from the pride of buman 
reason.” 


A supercilious and dogmatical spirit 
may proceed from other and additional 
causes—v. g. from the temper or the 
creed which says, ‘ Stand by thyself; 
for | am holier than thou.’ Meu who 
stigmatize the exercise of human rea 
son, may evince, in that very act, the 
pride of reason: and the advocates of 
mysteries, in the unscriptural sense of 
that expression, may be quite as dog- 
matical and supercifious as thoss who 
are willing to make the Sacred Writers 
their own commentators. 

On the Methodists our author be 
stows a mixture of panegyric and of 
censure: but the former is the prine! 
ingredient. The Established Church 
he regards (29) as “ tolerant in its 
practice and useful it ir's institutions. 
And then he pays this Ciiurel and 
her sons a very singular and equivocal 
compliment : 


*« The private sentiments of it's membert 
are various. Some are Calvinistsand tbe? 
Arminians. Most of them are Trinitaria®y 
not a few Arians, and some - 
nians. But they obey the eae 
the Apostle, Hast thou faith? dave #8 
thyse(f” youre ae 


Say rather, they in practice 
and misapply it, as much 454 ‘¢4 


ter does by his q 1 10. 
aaa to thie Oe Conan ~ 
we are that, whatever apostolie 
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they eitlier oliey or disregard, 

tney do violence, by this diversity of 
ion, tothe articles and the spirit of 

éf England. If we ask, 

what pu were those articles 
Sell and setacription to them en- 
joined, the reply must be, for the avoid- 


ing diversi/y opinions, and jor the 
perme td consent touching true relt- 
pon? is consent however a reli- 


gious establishment cannot secure, can- 
not indeed uce: and that variety 
of'sentiment among it’s ofhciating as 
well avit’s private inembers whieh Mr. 
G; ‘to eulagize, betrays it’s 
weakness and manilests it’s evil ten- 
and that unity of spirit and that 

of peace of which he here boasts, 
afeé not in truth preserved and, 
while the restriction of articles conti- 
nues, they cannot be preserved (as 
existing controversies prove they can- 
not) except by the aid’ of some other 
bond, that of ignorance or of insin- 
cerity 


Ifthe Established Church be tolerant 
in its practice, we are indebted, under 
God, for her tolerance to the progress 
of k e, inquity and rational 
fteedom, and to the spirit’ of the Bri- 
tish constivation : if her institutions are 
useful they are those of them which 
she maintains in common with almost 

Christian denomination.  ‘T'o 
obtain the approbation of a consistent 
Nonconformis:, she must be reformed 
la a degree that we cannot expect to 
Wilh ess, 

Concerning ‘the denomination to 
whien himselt belongs, ‘Mr. C. allows 
(30) that it has it’s defects.as well as 
les excellencvies, that it has conformed 
@ mucir to the world, and that it has 
echpedan at's zeal and consequently 
mits dumbers. Bui he tells us that 

¢ are, sail many highly valuable 
| e characters to be found 
Mit. dt's zeal, we conclude, has not 

a“ proselyting zeal !” 

‘A Our author's judgment, “ every 
SyHenr of opinion has it's difficulties as 
well asvit’s advantages :” | 

“The candid and thoughtful Calvinist 
mutallow that bis system in appearance 
re harsh, and militates against 

justice and guodvess of God. The 
ane Sn eene tates allow that there 

Pessagos of Scripture which speak 
tthe Souof God- as. a Leined being ar 
i 1S Se ae ee 
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dependent on his Father. The cati@id'So- 
cinian mast concede that it is not’ very 
easy to reconcile some declarations of the 
Gospel with the nution of the simple hu- 
manity of Christ: and (, as aly Atian, am 
ready to acknowledge that my system is 
not free from ditlicuities. Yndeed the idea 
ot that exalted Verson whom, ander God, I 
regard os the Maker and Governor of the 
world, becoming wa infant, and lable to 
all the wants of mortality, appears to some 
so strange that they cannot embrace it,”’ 


Very strange, and even wonderful, 
it appears to ourselves! Yet this is 
not the reason of our relusthg to ent 
brace it: for could Mr. C. prove his 
tenet to be the doctrine of the Serip~ 
tures, it should instantly be the subject 
of our faith. The whole paragraph 
might: provoke and warrant aumad- 
version: but we are not particularty 
disposed to extend the lumus of this 
article. 

In the third sermon the preacher 
makes these further remarks on the 
religious denomination to which he 
belongs, and im which he would com- 
prehend the Presbyterians and mode- 
rate Independents (36) : 


‘When I call to mind the illastrious 
names and characters which hate adoroed 
this body of Christians, the two Henrys, 
with Watts and Doddridge ; Chandler and 
Barker avd Pickard; Price and Farmer and’ 
Furnexux; Towgood, Urwick and the two” 
Worthingtons, with others that might be 
mentioned; I feel it an honour to belong 
to this denomination of Christians,”’ 


The grouping is somewhat incon- 
gruous. Not stopping however to take 
critical ex¢eptions, we acknowledge 
the high respectability of these natnes : 
and, with a zeal of admiration not in- 
ferior to’ Mr. Carpenter's, we could 
culogize almost every one of these cha- 
racters. If mames were concerned 
and not evidence, such ap atray would 
be truly formidable. 

Our author goes on: 


‘When I consider the numerous and 
flourishing congregations whieh belonged 
to this respectable body the beginning 
to the middle of the last century, aud the 
greater or less decline of almost - tae 
co ions sinee that period, ’ 
pr this decline? It cannot be 
from death. That bas equally” attacked~ 
other societies, Has it arisew from ‘perse- 
cution? No: for except ins and 
solitary instance, we have had fall li- 
berty of worsbipping God without molesta- 
tion. ‘The teniples of the living God bave | 
been open to us, but our hearts have been 
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too much shut against them. I will again 
ask, are those principles which wrought in 
the minds of such men as Watts and Dod- 
dridge so deep a conviction of the malignity 
of sin, and so high a sense of the Divine 
justice aud mercy in the redemption of sin- 
ners by the death of Christ, are those prin- 
ciples a mere delusion? Have they ne 
foundation in the Gospel? Do they cease 
to pull down the strong holds of sin, and 
to convert transgressors to God, because 
some choice spirits of the present day cliuse 
to call theni superstitious and absurd? To 
these qrestions 1 am strongly disposed to 
answer in the negative.’ 37. 


Here amidst a few remarks which 
are just, and ene ortwe inquiries which 
are pertinent, we find others that de- 
mand our strictures. ‘To argument, 
where it is employed, argument may 
perhaps be opposed. But what course 
shall we take when the prejadices of 
men are addressed, instead of their un- 
derstandings, and when an imposing 
tone and an unwarrantable sneer are 
substituted for fair discussion? Prin- 
ciples embraced even by a Watts and 
a Doddridge, may, nevertheless, be er- 
rors, may have no foundation in the 
Gospel. One is our Master: and that 
Master is Christ. Let not those who 
speak of certain opinions (which, it 
muay be, have the sanction of great 
names), as unseriptural, be sarcastically 
denominated chorce spirits. Some ‘T'n- 
nitarians would bestow the sarcasm on 
Mr. Carpenter himself for denying the 
essential, underived Deity of Christ: 
and some Calvinists, for his calling in 
question the doctrine of the Saviour's 
vrcarivus sacrifice. Of needlessly of- 
fensive language in any class of cou- 
troversialists we shall not be the advo- 
cates: in this gentleman it is eminently 
censurable on account of his reiterated 

rofessions of candouwr, moderation and 
liberality. 

We are far from believing that the 
decline of a serious spirit has preceded 
the change of sentiment among the 
Presbyterians. Indifference to religious 
truth amd to the examination of the 
Seriptures, is, on the other hand, a 
od sary and a cause of decaying piety. 
There is no surer indication of the ex- 
istence of “ a serious spirit” than a 
fearless regard to tenets which, however 
the world frown on them, are incul- 
cated, as is our humble conviction, in 
the Sacred Volume. At the shrine of 
Religion numerous and costly sactifices 
are made by several Unitarians: for 
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the sake of what they deem the genuine 
faith of the Gospel, they have heen con. 
tented to surrender temporal blessings 
of no trifling value, and to have their 
names cast out as evil. We do not 
remind our readers of this fact 

of boasting, but in order to repel the 
insinuation, from whatever quarter it 
proceed, in whatever style it be con 
veyed, that U nitarianism is imanspieious 
to “* a serious spirit.” 13, 

When Mr. C. asks (38), “ have we 
any better commentators on the Seri 
tures than Henry and Whitby and 
Doddridge and Orton?” We answer 
distunetly Yes. Of Henry and Whithy 
and Doddridge and Orton we think 
with high veneration: and most of 
their works we read with much satis 
faction and improvement. But we re 
peat, without hesitation, and, we trust, 
without a bias for or against particular 
systems of theology, that many better 
commentators sie Scriptures may be 
consulted. On the New Testament 
especially Bishop Pearce, Peirce of 
Exeter, Hallet, Benson, Lowman and 
Dean Woodhouse are more accurate 
(and, with an exception, perhaps, in 
the instance of Whitby, more learned) 
expositors.® ‘To shew our impartiality, 
we have purposely mentioned writers 
whose religious sentiments accord more 
nearly with the preacher's than with 
our’s. Ker the correctness of our state 
ment and our choice, we appeal to 
knowledge and experience of those 
who are in the habit of studying the 
Seriptures. 

“< Have they” [the moderns), further 
asks this gentleman, “ found out by the 
examination of ancient M.S.S. that all those 
passages which speak of the divine nature 
and atemwement ef Christ are 
tions?” 

The difference between Mr. ¢. 17 
the Unitarian Christian, 1s ene 
respect of interpretation. No Unitarian 
concedes that the passages adverted (© 
by our author “ speak of the rp 
nature and atonement of Christ: | ane 
ir there be any texts which the Unita- 
rian considers as interpolations, he wa 
considers them on those principe! 
Biblical criticism which are ; 


* Of the books of the Old Testame# 
there has been a series of  tenpslation® 
executed during the reign of his present” 
These, for the aren go 
accompanied by aotes, and posses, » # 
nesal, superior merit, ; 
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thealngica I scholars of all denomi- 
Yn, Vith the history and progress 
of this scence for the larger proportion 
of the Jast half century Mr, C, would 
wem to be unacquainted ; to ascertain 

ine text of Scripture, is one ob- 
ject; #0 interpret it, whea ascertained, 


b . 

It is a misfortune belonging to these 
and similar inquiries on the part of 
Mr. C. that his brethren, and not least 
his Trinitarian and Calvinistie brethren, 
may retort them on himself. For ex- 
ample, he may be asked, “* Has any new 
revelation been sent us from heaven? 
Or have we any better commentators on 
the Soriptures than” Gill, Guysc, &c.? 
The writer before us, employs the words, 
the divine nature and atoncment of Christ, 
ina very different import from that in 
which they are used by the orthodox de- 
nomination of Christians; though such 
of them as aye ignorant of his real sen- 
timents wilt perhaps rank him among 
their sect, on account of his adopting 
their current phraseology. 

We profess our ignoranee of the con- 
nexion of his next remark with his 
subject : 

“ Of those ministers who have changed 
their sentiments within these few years, I 
have known some who used to express 
themselves very strongly in favour of the 
doctrines which I have mentioned, and de- 
clare that they never could give them up 
as long as they found some passages in the 
New Testament which they mentioned. I 
“not therefore account for the change 
Which has taken place; and they will say 
it # no business of your’s to account for 
it; | acknowledge the truth of this remark, 
and remain silent.’ 

Ph wd Mr. C. a wang us for not 
ning the silence which, no 
doubt, he has good reason to preserve. 
We are of opinion that an account 
t to be given of the 
he has stated: we be- 
lieve that the gentlemen in whom it 
has been produced are desirous of it’s 
being satisfactorily explained by him. 
And we cannot solve the phenomenon 
otherwise than by inferring that a con- 
“etton of the unseriptural nature and 
pretensions of the Arian, or reputed 
» doctrine has been daily gaining 
ground. As to the confidence ot these 
ministets—this, in itself, will prove 
nothing: their confidence might for- 
be unfounded, .and now it ma 
"est ou the firmer basis of careful feat 
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ing and rigorous éxamination. ‘This’ 
preacher, too, can be confident in as- 
sertion. 

“4 there is one question of great 
importance which” Mr. Carpenter (39) 
would intreat “ the converts to Socinian 
principles to ask themselves, ———Have 
they received any benefit from their 
change of sentiment?" We beg per- 
mission to join in this intreaty, Of 
what the answer will be we have no 
apprebension ; and we wish that the 
inquiry may be scriously weighed and 
impartially applied. 

Seuss of the best observations in his 
second discourse, regard the practice of 
Christians ascribing to each other 
*¢ sentiments which they do not main- 
tain, and consequences which they do 
not allow" (40). Yet even here he 
exhibits some incorrectness ; 

** How prone,’” he says, ** are Unitariaus 
to charge Trinitarians with contradiction 
aod absurdity in maintaining that one is 
three and three are one.”’ 

‘* The Trinitarians constitute 4 great 
majority of the Christian church ; yet not 
une of them will say that three are one and 
one three, in the same sense—and that the 
same person or the same thing may be one 
and three in different senses, we must all 
allow—thus, for instance, the same person 
may be a clergyman, a justice of peace and 
a farmer, and it is in some such manper as 
this that some of them explain their notions 
of the doctrine of the Trinity.” 


Be it known however to Mr. C. 
that such explanations are not common! 
received by Trinitarians. Let us hear 
the language of a recent, a dexterous 
and, we presume, a popular writer 
“on the principal points of the Soci- 
nian controversy."* ‘ We do not,” 
says he, ‘‘ consider them [i.e. the * dis» 
tinguishing appellations,’ the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit] as ex- 
pressive of a distinction that is merely 
official, or as exhibiting the same Divine 
person under three different aspects : but 
as implying a real personal distinction, 
which has subsisted from eternity, and 
is essential to the nature of Deity.” 

We must bestow. unreserved com- 
mendation on the picture, which Mr, 
Carpenter places before us (44), of the, 
union of Zeal, Prudence and Charity ; 

“ When those three heavenly sisters,’ 
Zeal, Prudence and Charity, walk band in 
hand, what a lovely groupe do they form ' 


® Wardlaw’s Disc. Sc. (@d edit.) p. 1). 
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The admiration of men, the delight of an- 
gels, the beloved of God! As they pro- 
ceed, the flowers spring up under their 
tet, the rose of Sharon blossoms around 
them, and the lily of the vallies sbeds it’s 
sweetest perfume. The dew of Hermon 
and of the Mountains of Zion descends 
upon them, and the precious ointinent goes 
down to the skirt of their garments. As 
they advauce, the mountains and the hills 
break forth before them into singing, and 
all the trees of the field clap their hands. 
Justead of the therm comes up the fir tree, 
and iustead of the briar comes up the myr- 
tle tree. They will enter every house that 
is Open to reeeive them, they will enter 
every heart that is not shut against them, 
Let us throw open the doors of our honses, 
let us open wide the avenues of our hearts 
for their reception: for they will bless us 
im Our temporal and they will bless us in 
our spiritual concerns. ‘They will bless us 
in our basket and in our store, they will 
bless us in the city, and they will bless us 
in the field, they will bless us in our going 
out and in our coming in, they will bless 
ns in onr domestic relations, in our family 
connections and in our friendly associations, 
and they will conduct us to the presence of 
the Prince of Peace and the God of Love,”’ 


There is litthe which galls for notice 
in the fourth discourse. One obser- 
vation we transcribe without a com- 
ment (52): 


** If Christians would but use words in 
the same sense, not mistake each other's 
meaning, and not deem small variations of 
seutiment groyad tor separation, I think 
they would find about seven dWisions suf- 
Gcieat to comprehend them all; but now 
they are divided into | know not how many 
denominations, | believe not less than ten 
times seven.” 


The pastoral address, & c. is pious and 
affectionate. ‘lo some however of the 
observations which it contains we must 
refuse our assent; though it will be less 
uecessary to animadvert on them, in 

‘onseguence of Our ample review of the 
Discourses. We quote only a very few 
catences (GQ): 


* The Suciniaa scheme may do for a few 
philosophic and well disposed minds; but 
1 am persuaded will pot do for the gehe- 
rality of Christiane, They must bave a 
Saviwar whe is more than bujnan: they ° 
must Lave an atuning snerifice: they must 
have a throne of grace, where they may 
apply net only fer mercy to parden, but for 
xrave ov help Chem ia their time of need: 
and they must have a hizh priest, who is 
teocbed with the feeling of Uueis infixunities 
te umiercede ior them.” 


In note 13 (101) Mr. C. explains 
part of this language : fie 9 


** A throne of grace, &c," 

“* Some of my Unitarian brethren bays 
objected to the sentence in which 
words are found, and allege that I have not 
xiven a fuir statement of their sentiments, 
They say that'they do believe and rejoice 
that there is a throne of grace, at which 
we may obtain mercy and find gtace; and 
also that we have a high priest, who is 
touched with the fecling of our infirmities, 
It was net my intention te deny this, but 
I am now sensible that | was not swihciently 
accurate or sudiciently full in the statement 
which I made. I would therefore make the 
tvllowing alteration, which I apprehend 
will meet the ideas of those gentlemen who 
were present when this subject was dis 
cussed.”’ 

** Tie generality of Christians must have 
n Saviour who is more than human: they 
must have an atoning sacrifice; they 
must have a throne of grace, where they 
may apply not only for mercy to pardon 
(as the Socinians allow) : but also for grace 
to help them in time of need, (which many 
of them do not allow if by grace we mean 
the immediate assistance of the Holy Spirit) 
and they must have a high priest who is 
touched with the feeling of their infirmities, 
(which the Socinians allow that they have, 
and also that he is now actively em é 
in promoting the welfare of Christians, but 
they do not allow that be intetcedes for 
them or pleads their cause in the common 
acceptation of the word).”’ 

On the whole of this statement and 
explanation Mr. Carpenter's “‘Unite« 
rid brethren” will, doubtless, observe, 
that numbers of Christians, besides the 
fery of philosophic minds, actually enter- 
tain the views which our author pro- 
nounces unsuitable to their wants 
habits; that to say te | : 
Christians must have a throne of grace, 
is to deny that the Unitarians have 
such a throne; that this denial is 
unjust, and is made in a manner 
to be offensive. and injurious; thet 
when Mr. C. became sensible of bis 
inaccuracy, he should, in his 
edition, either have expunged the 
noxious clause or have u 
note with the text; that, afiet all, bis 
amendment and his illustration ame ee 
satisfactory ; inasmuch as they 

d he the 


nothing more than that 
Unitarians differ in their interpreta 
of some Scriptural terms; 
throne of grace is the throne of Jars 
that Divine savour, however GP", 
is earnestly supplicated by Unitara® 
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‘stians: and, finally, that the priest- 
Cott Chis and hid Meterteition are 
never coanécted together by the Sacred 
Writers; so that it nay now be easily 
deermined, whether Mr. C. or ‘his 
#Uaitarian brethren” shew the greater 
reverence for the volume of revelation ? 

Ace they deficient in this reverence 
who ay to quote the Scriptures faith- 
pa and to expound them with an 
upiform regard to the subject and the 
context? ‘The same process of inter- 
ion, would have conducted our 
het to the real meaning of Matt. 
xi. 27, ‘ No man knoweth the Son but 
the Father :’ it would have shewn him 
that our Lord there speaks not of the 
mn of either the Son or the Father, 
solely of the extent of the dispensation 
of the Gospel (96). It is a much easier 
undertaking to explain Scripture by it's 
sound, and in conformity with a pre- 
vious hypothesis, than by a strict com- 
parison of one with anothier. 
Most of Mr. C.'s notes and anecdotes, 
might have been omitted without any 
loss of reputation’ to the author or of 
advantage to the reader. To be “ nar- 
rative with age,” is not the character of 
the great Clarendon alone. The anec- 
dotes which the writer under our review 
has appended to the second edition of 
his discourses, are chiefly of the nature 
of table talk, and, powerer o-hu- 
moured, ittle general interest 
and exhibit little ye em ae 
dicenda, tacenda lucutus. We extract 
some few biographical memoranda of 
“ the late Rev. Thomas Urwick.” 91. 


“ He was born of respectable parents in 
the neighbourhood of pedacy, and, 
having attained [obtained] a competent 
share of classical learning, spent part of 
his academical course under the tuitioa of 
Uy. Doddridge, at Northampton.” 

The remainder of it was [wag passed] 
at Glasgow, under Dr. Leechman, whose 
celebrity as Divinity professor attracted 


tect students to enjoy the benefit of his 


Wee first place at which he settled was 
“reester. Here he resided for many 
years, ted and beloved : till at length 
sighing aftcr retirement he went and scitled 
' ough, a village near Leicester.’ 
stint retirement was not suited to his 
Mind: and his ministerial talents 
anoie well known to suffer him to re- 
ain long in obscurity. He received an 
‘vitatiou fron the respectable congregation 
De ham to suceced their late pastor 
Furneaux,” ; 
YOU, xu ZR 
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*€ His distinguishing characteristic was 
simplicity. —Hle was born Dec. 8, 17275 
died Feb. 26, 1807, and was twenty-six 
— of the congregation at Clap- 

am. | 

We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Urwick became a student at North. 
ampton, about the year 1747 or 1748. 
Here, and subsequently at Glasgow, 
the late Rev. Newcome was one 
of his academical companions and most 
intimate friends. And Mr. U. was the 
** venerable minister of the gospel” 
who, in 1802, attested, with all the 
eloquence of the heart, the excellencies 
of his former associate.* Praise more 
honourable to the memory of it’s ob- 
ject as well as to the judgment and 
feelings of the giver was never bestow- 
ed; and none could be more sdothing 
and gratifying to surviving relatives. 

During his residence at Clapham, 
Mr. Urwick .“* was particularly service~ 
able to young men (C2), in advising 
and directing them to proper situations ; 
and amongst the rest to the celebrated 
Joseph Lancaster,” from whom, a few 
weeks ago, our author received the fol- 
lowing particulars of his life :” 


** He was born of pious parents in Lon- 
don, and when he was about fifteeu years 
old, felt so'decp though misguided a sense 
of religion that he resolved to retire from 
the werld and devote himself te God in 
some remote and secluded part of the earth. 
With this view he went to Bristol. But 
the little substance he took with him being 
soon exhausted, he was obliged to enter on 
board a tender, Here'he commenced a 


preacher to the sailors; and though at first 
be was treated with ridicule, yet slterwitds 


his plain and heartfelt addresses made a se- 

rious impression on their minds, In the 

mean time, te parents ph =r ‘beg 

at his loss [at m], and th 

they were fealhcws with his sitiatioit 
could afford him no relief. At this time, 

it accidentally or rather providentially bap- 
peng that Mr, Urwick going into the shy}: 
of his father to purchase some iting ar- 
ticle, found his mother in tears, and in- 
quiring the cause, was so much affected 
with the account she gaye him of her son, 
that he made application to pe ‘of in- 
fluence, and obtained an_ for his re- 
lease. Lancaster was s0 d to see an 
officer of rank come on board, and not only 
take him on shore, but. y bim with 
money aud slothes for bis journey from 
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* Ina letter to th valuatyle relict 
of Mr. Cappe. Meipoirs of his Life, pre- 
fixed to Dircourses, &e. (1905) xxiii, 
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Plymon'h to Londen. By this time he was 
convioced, as he told me, that no life can 
be ploasing to God which is aot useful to 
mau. Accordingly, be set up a school; 
but though the number of his scholars soon 
became considerable, bis pay was so small 
and s» often withheld, that necessity led 
hiitt by degrees to tind out that plan of 
education which has beén so useful and 
which goes by his name.” 

~ In the tenth note (97) Mr. C. makes 
this declaration : 

* + if Ewere ever to change my seh- 
time ats, I shonld sooner yield to the nuld 
pers sasion of a Lindsey or a Toulain than 
to tw bold and decisive, not to say dog- 
mati-al, assertions of authors of a more 
con ident toue and @ more sanguine tem- 
pera nent.” 


An Irenicum, in order to produce it’s 
des red effect, should be written with 
soli | judgment and with a coneiliatory 
temer. Jn the former of these qua- 
hineations we are humbly of opinion 
that Mr. Carpenter is defective: the 
xrand Scripteral bord of union among 
all Claristians is, or ought to be, their 
common belief dAat Jesus their Master 


is the Christ :* and te this principle the 
reacher has been less attentive than 
ig topic and the connexion of his text 
demanded. Unhappily, too, the fre. 
quent absence of precision from his 
statements and reasonings, prevents the 
fulfilment of his evident wish to be j 
and kind in his representations of the 
sentuments of those of his brethren wha 
have the fortune to differ from himself, 
Sametimes he even appears to forget 
that there are the same Pas of contro. 
oy for both Arians and Unitarians! 
cluctantly therefore we must 
nounce that these Sermons are ill cal- 
culated to promote Christian peace and 
unity ; which objects, it is our 
sion, are more likely to be advanced 
Mr. Carpenter's life and character than 
by his present labours in theological 


literature. 











—- — ~ 


* It is remarkable that Hobbes, “ & 
Cive” (Amsterd. 1669), thus expresses 
himself. ‘* Dico alinm articulum fdei 
preter hunc, Jesum esse Crristum, bo- 
mini Christiano, ut necessarium ad salutem 
requiri nullum."’ P, 386. 
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OBITUARY. 





On Friday the 5th of July last, at Lew- 
rumney, im the county of Monmouth, 
calmly fell asleep in Jesus, ere long to 
awake to eternal life and happiness, in the 
2ist year of her age, Siwan, the eldest 
dangbter of Jou’ IT. Mocéarper, Esq. 

At a period like the present, when reli- 
gion, which ought to constitute “ our 
being’s end and ain,”’ possesses so weak a 
hold on the thoughts, the affections, and 
the pursnits of the hnman race, it may 
eta in some degree contribute fo the 
sptead and influence of getitine Christianity 
(identified in the mind of the writer with 
the undivided unity and fhe an-purchased 
love of the Universal Parent), briefly te 
state a few particulate respecting the lovely 
and exceflent young person, whose removal 
from this state of trial aad discipline is now 
announced to the pubfic. 

In the possession and prospect of a rich 
variety of carthiv blessings, she was enabled 
by those just and elevated conceptions which 
en excellent underattiding, applied 10 the 
study of sacred truth, had induced her to 
form of the character and perfections of 
the Supreme Being, and by the glorious 
prosp «t of a happy iiftimortality, meckly to 
resigo herself into (he bands of her heavenly 
Father ; and with» degree of self-annihila- 
tion and Clrictina furtitnde truly admirable. 





to administer such consolation and advice 
to the objects of ber affectionate solicitude, 
as could only have been expected from the 
ripeved judgment of maturer years. 
Conseled by the recollection of ber vir- 
tues, animated by her bright example, ané 
mindful of her last request, the surviving 
objects of her tenderest affection ‘* sorrow 
not as those without hope ;” firmly be 
lieving “ that as Jesus died and rose again, 
even se those also who sleep in Jesus, will 
God bring with him in that glofious day, 
when this corruptible shall put on ine 
ruption, this mortal be with im- 
mortality, and death be swallowed up i 
victory ye 
« When loveliness array'd in op"aing bloom, 
Fram'd to delight the sense, the heart to 
cheer, 
Sinks ear!y blasted to the silent tomb, 
Who can suppress the sigh, restram the 
tear ! 
But faith sheds comfort o'er the troubled 
mind, ee 
And gratitude recounts what once 
giv’n; : 
To hin who lent ithe the baa RES 
What soul too spotless, kad am 
for Hear'n !” 


’ 


BAP 
Proamain, dug. 14, 1816s 
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_» .. Brighton, 8th dugust, 1816. , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sas 
a the Bist of July, died at Scagi¢s 
Hill, in, the parish of Lindfield, in the 
Sussex, at the good old age of 
7 years, ve NATHANIEL DeawsRinge, 
awerthy character, well kogwn and inych 
ia this neighbourbood, aud whose 
memory I judge desers¢s to be handed down 
to posterity through your valuable Repo- 


He was buried in the General Baptist 
wud at Cuckfield, on ‘Tuesday 
last, August 6th, and a very appropriate 
sermon, om the eccasion was, preached by 
Mr, Benuett, of Ditchling, from a text of 
the deceased's own chusing, Psalm xxxvii, 
gad part of verse 3,—‘* Trust in the Lord 
and do good.” In these two points of 
Christian exercise I believe but few of any 
denomination exceeded him, particularly in 
the former; for as for the latter, no man 
however well-disposed, can go beyond his 
abili.y. . 
Though for three or four years past he 
laboured under an infirm staty of body, yet 
be was highly favoured iu his intellectual 
powers, which he retained in their full ex- 
qreise to the last moment of his life... 
Permit.me now to say a few things in 
to his general yiews of Christian 
troth. He was not ouly a firm friend ta 
the rights and liberties of man in a general 
Yaa of view, and shrunk from eévery idea 
oe t upon private judgwent ; but 
ticularly upon lee of roliae it was 
+ pins, with bim, that every man 
bad an equal right with himself to form 
his own apis in matters of theology 
and never condemned any man’s etern 
tate on accopnt of his creed, however it 
might differ from his own. Though he 
condemned their creeds he was tender over 
their persons, and ready to serve them upon 
every occasion, as far as in bis power. ‘The 
last observation le made on this head, a 


ofall, He was also a firm believer in 
‘he mission of Jesus as the true Messiah 
sent of God the Father ; and be most 
him to. be truly 
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and a aie! man and no other as it re- 
spected his person ; yet he considered’ bin, 
every way qualified and adequate to all the 
purposes to which he wa’ sent. “He con- 
sidered him as the greatest of all the pres 
phets and the niost dignified aud most ex- 
alted character Of the hunian race, and 
that through him life gud immortality was 
brought to light, aud that his precepts and 
conduct were not ouly worthy bat incum- 
beat upon alf Christians to imitate, He 
had deeply studied and contemplated the 
character of the One Supreine Jehovah, 
and I believe has written much on the sub- 
ject, which L hope will some day appear in 
public. He entertained some ideas upon 
the government of God that were probably 
peculiar to himself. He believed God to 
be the primary cause of all things, but 
could not suppose him to be the designi 
cause of all events: but for fear | should 
misunderstand him, I will give you hig 
ideas in his own Words, as I have collected 
them from your Repository for last June, 
(p. 322,) in a letter signed an “ Od In- 
quirer,”* which T knew to be his when I 
read it, and have since had it confirmed by 
himself. His words are as follow : 

** Now I do suppose that a// events, all 
effects of power, are not subjects of intel- 
lectual determination, or objects of appoiut- 
ment; but on the contrary, that there are 
many natural results of force, which are 
not parts of any scheme, or any matters of 
device or ordination whatever.” “No 
doubt, Deity is the source of all order, al} 
systematic work, all management,” He 
then asks—‘ But is God the designing 
cause of all movement,and result?” | 

I baye quoted thus minch as a ee 


of his ideas upon this criti subj 


shall conclude by saying that he was agog 
husband, a tender parent, a quiet neigh- 
bour, a faithful fri and a pious 
I could say more, but think were he iste 
he would got have wished me to say so 
much, for there g vot on tees ce wl 
but that only w cometh d, | 
was me y circumspect ia bis words. Ay 
well as actions. May every reader of your 
valuable publication imitate his virtues, and 
leave behind him as good a testimeny of 
his faith, disposition, and conduct, as this 
our old and worthy ee N 
I remain, Sir i vant 
ee. LO HOMAS VINE." 


On Wednesday, Marning, August 7, 
1816, Ma. Jonn Neionsoy hk, eldest sou 
of Mr. Thomas ’ Wine Mer- 





chant, Smit following charac- 
ter of him the conclusion of @ 
Fuseral Sermon preached for him at 


Worship " 
Rer. J. Evans, who interred his remaiu- 


in the adjoining cemetsy. 
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188 OVituary.—Rev. Samuel Cars. 


«The beloved youth whose decease we 
now lament, and endeavour to improve, 
ought to have a tribute of respect paid to 
his memory. He died in the 22d year of 
his age.-of « consumption, which, prying 
upon his vitals these three years, brought 
hin down to the grave. He bore his 
tedious illness with exemplary patience 
and resignation—kuowing that his HEA- 
venty Fatuer d 7 all things well! Nor 
must it be omitted, that worn out by the 
ravages of this croe]l disease, he was at 
Tength blessed with aa easy dismissal from 
the pains and sufferings of mortality. 
Having had the superintendence of the 
closing pa:t of his education, I am enabled 
to say that he possessed a good unider- 
sanding, and in amiable temper, com- 
bined with a warm and generous heart. 
Fits ‘ove of knowledge, ») comiaendable a 
tr im every youthtal character, never 
forsook him, but cominued with him to 
the last. le was gratified by every acces- 
sion mae to his little library; and never 
more happy than when conversing with a 
frreud on topics conducive to mental im- 
provement. As to RELIGION, he was re- 
gular and devout in his attendance on public 
worship ia this place, as well as anxious 
to understand the J7oly Scriptures, which 
are the sole rule both of our faith and 
practice, Nothing excited bis disappro- 
bation more than a spirit of ostentation 
exhibited in the exercise of prayer: to this 
ptr, ose were the remarks he made to me 
on ‘he very day previcas to his death ; and 
I wos pa:cicularly pleased with them, be- 
cause the circum.iance shewed the just 
ideas he entertained of a scriptural and 
rational piety ;—indeed my last interview 
on this occasion was of a devotional nature, 
and from which even in his extreme state 
of weakness he appeared to derive pecu- 
liar satisfaction, Without entering into 
further particulars respecting his cha- 
racter, it is sufficient to say, that by Ais 
death has been lost a dutiful son, an ami- 
able brother, and a promising member of 
society. 

** Return my soul--the works of life at- 
tend, 

A little time to labour here is given ; 

Meanwhile a xew attractive thou shalt 
find 

To draw thee hence and fix thine heart in 
HEAVEN!” 


**Honourable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, nor that ia 
measured by nomber of years; bat wisdom 
is the grey bairs unto man, and an an- 
spotted life is old age’.’"@ 

J. E. 
a 


-- 





* Wisdom of Solomon, chap. iv. @, 9. 


ADDITION TO THE AccouNTs of Rey 
SAMUEL Cary, X. 656 and 729. 
[Extracts froma Discourse, delivered Teh 
Dec. 1845, on Occasion ofthe Death of 
the Rev. Samuel Cary. By the Rep. 
Mr. Colinan, one of the Minister; of 

Boston.) 

I mean not on this occasion to attempt 
a studied eulogium of the character of pyr 
departed friend Cary, but to speak of him, 
as you would ever wish to remember him, 
as he was and as I knew him: a simple 
and faithful delineation of his character 
will be a sufficient and most honourable 
culogy. 

I knew Mr. Cary well. He was my 
friend. I promised myself much satisfac- 
tion and benefit from bis friendship; the 
more intimately 1 became acquainted with 
him, the more were my esteem and respect 
for him increased. 

Mr. Cary’s talents were of a superior 
character; his intellectual attaiments 
were considerable, and afforded an honeur- 
able testimony of his application and in- 
dustry. His tract in defence of Chnisti- 
anity* was in the opinion of competent 
judges, able and convincing; though we 
must always regret that any thing personal 
should be mingled in our discussions of a 
subject of such immense importance aad 
dignity as the truth of our religion, yet 
this production reflects high credit upon 
Lis good principles and learuing. 

As a preacher he was deservedly emi- 
nent. 1 have heard bim often, and always 
with pleasure and improvement. His 
Style was perspicuous and nervous; his 
discourses instructive and practical; not 
highly but sufficiently ornamented, dis- 
covering ever a pute and refined taste, 
and distinguished more by a rare solidity 
of jadgiment and a noble simplicity, than 
by a brilliancy of imagination. His man- 
ner was unaffected, serious, impressive, 
and suitable to the dignity of the pulpit. 

Of his religious opinions, 1 1 not 
speak particularly; you heard him your- 
selves, and he had too much i } 
simplicity of heart, co ten aa | of 

uivocation, of a dislonor 4 
eat of his sentiments, or of a reluctance 
to express them, when he deemed it sie 
per. Lis views of Christianity, mn 8) 
opinion, and in such cases we | 
to speak for ourselves, were highly 4 
nal. Of the Unity of the Deity and me 
propriety of paying religious homage , 
the Supreme Being only, he wa be oe 
convinced, He might, ! believe, on 
nominated a strict Unitarian, “en 
persons from whom he differed fou : 
though a strenuous, yet 3” 





* Review of “¢ The Grounds of Ch 
isnity E ined.’ Boston, 1914. 
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eppanent. Correctness of religious belief 
» no evidence of nioral goodness ; and 
wea we consider the innumerable invisi- 
ble aod indeseribable influences to which 
the human uaderstanding is subject, and 
the infinite variety ef absurd and faise 

jolons, which have been embraced and 
defended by the most distinguished men, 
it furnishes an equivocal proof of a man’s 
wisdom of learning. Had Mr. Cary been 
a Calvinist or a Papist, I think, with his 
perfect rectitude of moral principie and 
exemplary life, i should not have esteemed 
er respected him less. Our friend had a 
fiberal avd honourable mind; and, with 
ajust regard for the inalienable and sacred 
rights of conscience and private judgment, 
he was always ready to maintain the liber- 
ties, defend the characters, aad assist the 
ingniries of otbers. 

The correctness of his faith was attested 
by the purity and goodness of his life. He 
was a man of singular integrity, frank- 
ness, and generosity, with an entire free- 
dom from avarice, or any low and sordid 
passion ; evincing a nob!eness of spirit, a 
high sense of honaur, and a peculiar deli- 
cacy and refinement of moral sentiment. 
He possessed a serious and devout mind : 
he had no affectation in his religion, 
and anxiously endeavoured to guard 
against the appearance of ostentation in 
his piety, 

_ He was a good son: while bis father 
lived he served him with kindness and 
fidelity ; he dwelt upon his memory 
with singular veneration ; his death in- 
ficted a wound which time bad not 
healed : and he cherished his mother in 
her solitary old age with filial duty, love, 
and gratitude. In his family he was 
remarkally hospitable, His children, 
though the time was short during which 
he was permitted to enjoy them, had a 
strong hold on his affections; and bis 
wife, who indeed deserved every thing 

him, was the object of his faithful, 

Gvaate, and courteous attention. 

Such, as far as I knew him, was the 

rof our lamented friend. I have 
tadeavoured to delineate it with fidelity. 
I pretend pot that he was without his 
tsy——for what buman being is ?—per- 
fection belongs not to man in his present 
“tate; and if he might sometimes be 
impetuous in his feelings and 

» We must remember that this 

‘ame temper was the spring of that gene- 
} Sc am with which he cherished 

honourable pu . 

The death of so saad aman, in the 
morning of life, while his path yet glit- 
tered with all the lustre of promise, and 
our hearts exalted in the prospect of an 
Petr brightness, is an event to be 
“P'y deplored. ‘The privation of bis 
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talents, the loss of his society and friend- 
ship, the cessation of his labours in behalf 
of virtue and piéty, the rupture of these 
ties by which he was cornected with this 
religious society, the interruption of se 
much domestic comfort, the dispersion of 
so many animating hopes,—it cannot be 
that these events should not fll our hearts 
with sorrow. Our religion does not forbid 
our sorrow; the stubbornness of a brutal 
phil scpay makes vo part of Christian 
resignation; but we are not permi'ted te 
nourish and prolong our grief, which, 
when excessive, indicates a distrust of ihe 
wisdom and rectitude of Divine Providence. 

Divine Providence !—there is something 
in these words to reconcile us to any erent, 
however dissonant to our wishes, however 
disastrous to our bopes. The world with 
all its coxcerns, we ourselves and all that 
is dear to us, are ever at the disposal and 
control of God. The government of God 
is truly paternal; the exercise of his au- 
thority is never arbitrary, capricious, or 
wanton, but the discipline of a most wise 
and faithful friend, suited to train the 
subjects of it to virtue and felicity, His 
knowledge embraces alike the past, the 
present, and the futare, all things actual 
and all things possible ; bis power is ade- 
quate to any effeet ; his wisdom is uner- 
ring; his goodness and mercy are perfect 
and unchangeable, is this the Being who 
presides over the destinies of mankind ? 
and may we not confide in him with per- 
fect security ?>—can we receive from God 
any thing but good, and that, the high- 
est good attainable by our nature and 
condition ? 

These would bave been the sentiments 
of our departed friend, if God had ce- 
manded of him such a sacrifice, as be | as 
requived of us. He displayed io this 
respect a truly Christian example. If any 
sentiinents were predominant in his mind, 
they were sentiments of entire acquiescence 
in the will of heaven. When God took 
from him bis first child ander cirevm- 
stances of peculiar trial, he sabmitted to 
the event with calm resignation. 1] Tom 
the commencement of bis last sickness, 
he seems to bave been fally impressed 
with » conviction of its fata) issue; yet be 
bore it with Chyistian fortitude. I am 
persuaded that I shall gratify you by an 
extract from a letter, which I received 
from a friend* in Philadelphia after his 
last visit to that hospitable city. 

“When Lepoke to him,” this friend 
writes, ‘*of leaving’ Boston next spring, so 
as to avoid the enpleasnnt weather at that 
senso. of the year, be said with perfect 


—_—_ — 


* Mr. James ‘Taylor, one of the minis- 
ters of the Firet Unitarian Society, Phile- 
delphia. 
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composure, that long before that time he 
should be in his grave; that he had qlways 
been subject to inward fever, and that he 
had already lived as long as he expected ; 
that when he was stout and heafty he was 
impressed with the persuasion, that he 
bad not long to live; that he had only 
one petition to offer oa this subject, 
‘Father, thy will be done.” He then 
conversed in ap admirable manner on the 
good providence of God, which he was 
ssuaded would dispose of his wife and 
his little child in the best possible manner ; 
and particularly said, that even on their 
account he bad no solicitude about life ; 
that if such was the will of God that he 
should vow be taken away, his death would 
be good for them as well as for himself.” 
Our friend made no boast of his sub- 
mission; these sentiments were uttered in 
all the ingenvousness and confidence of 
friendship. They show a temper most 
truly evangelical, the exereise of which in 
life and death is blessed and magaanimous. 
It is the same sublime spirit which burst 
from the soul of the apostle in that rap- 
turous exclamation, O Death! where is 
thy sting! O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory! 








SKENANDON, THE ONEIDA CHIEF. 
[ Frem an American Paper.) 

At his residence near Oneida Castle, on 
Monday, the 1ith of March, SKENAN- 
DON, the Celebrated Oneida Cates, aged 
110 years; well known in the wars which 
eccurred while we were British colonies, 
and in the coutest which issued in our in- 
dependence, as the undeviating friend of 
the people of the United States. He was 
very savage, and addicted to drunkenness 
wm bis youth*, but by bis own reflections, 
and the benevolent instructions of the late 
Rev. Mr. Kirkland, missionary to his tribe, 
be hved a reformed man for more thao 
sixty years, and died in Christian hope. 

From attachment te Mr. Kirkland, he 
bad always cxpreased a strong desire to be 
buried near his minister and. his father, 
that be might (to use his own expression) 
ge up with him at the great resurrection, 
At the approach of death, after listening 
to the prayers which were read at his bed- 
side by bis great grand-daughter, he again 
repeated this request. Accordingly, the 
family of Mr. Kirkland, having received 





* In the year 1755, Skenandon was 
present at a treaty made in Albany. At 
mixht be was excessively drunk; and in the 
morning found himself wm the street, strip- 
ped of all his orpaments and every article 
ef clothing. His pride revolted at his 
self-degradation, and he resolved that he 
would never again deliver himself over te 
the power of strong water. 





information, by a runner, that Skenandon 
was dead, in comphance with a previous 
promuse, sent assistance to the Indians 
that the corpse might be conveyed to the 
village of Clinton for burial. Divine ser. 
vice was attended at the meeting-house in 
Clinton, on Wednesday, at 2 O'clock, p.m. 
An address was made to the ludians 
by the Rev. Dr. Backus, President of Ha. 
milton College; which was interpreted by 
Judge Dean, of Westmoreland. Praver 
was then offered, aud appropiate psalme 
sung. After service, the eoncourse which 
had assembled from respect to the deceased 
Chief, from the singularity of the O€casion, 
moved to the grave in the following 
order :— 
Students of Hamilton College, 
Corpse, 
Indians, 
Mrs. Kurkland and family, 
Judge Dean, Rev. Dr. Norton, 
Rev. Mr, Aver, 
Officers of Hamilton College, 
Citizens. 

After interment, the only surviving 
son of the deceased, self-moved, returned 
thanks through Jodge Dean, as interpre. 
ter, to the people, for the respect shown te 
his father on the occasion, and to Mrs, 
Kirkland and family for their kind and 
fiiendly attentions. 

Skenandon’s person was tall and brawny, 
but. well made ; his countenance Was 
intelligent, and beamed with all the indi- 
genous dignity of an Indian Chief. In his 
youth he was a brave and intrepid warrior, 
and in his riper years one of the ablest 
counsellors among the North American 
tribes. He possessed a strong and vigo- 
rous mind ; and though terrible as the tor- 
nado in war, he was bland and mild as the 
zephyr in peace. With the cunning of the 
fox, the hungry perseveranee of the wolf 
and the agility of the mountain cat, he 
watched and repelled Canadian invasions, 
His vigilance once preserved from mas- 
sacre the inhabitants of the infant settle 
ment of German-flats. His influence 
brought his tribe to our assistance in the 
war of the Revolution. How many of the 
living and the dead have been saved from 
the tomahawk and scalping knife, by bis 
friendly aid, is not known ; but individuals 
and villages have expressed gratitude for 
his benevolent interpositions ; and among 
the Indian tribes he was disting” 
the appellation of the /hite Mars 
Friend. 

Although he could speak but pa 
English, and in his extreme old age ‘> 
blind, yet bis company was 
coimuiatidn he was highly arn 
evincing that be had profited by seeing, 
vilized and polished society, and by 
with good company in his 
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Toa friend, who called on him a short 
time since, he thus expressed himself by 

interpretet :-— 
oe fam an aged hemlock—the winds of 
an hundred winters have whistled through 
we branches; I am dead at the top. The 

neration to which I belonged, have run 
gwar and left me; why I live, the Great 
Good Spirit only knows. Pray to my 
Jesas, that I may have patience to wait 
for my appointed time to die. 

Honoured Chief! his prayer was answer- 
ed! he was cheerful and resigned to the 
last. For several years he kept his dress 
for the grave prepared. Once, and again, 
and aguin, he came to Clinton, to die, 
longing that his soul might be with Christ, 
and his body in the narrow house, wear his 
beloved Christian teacher. 

Wisle the ambitious but ralgar great, 
look principally to sculptured mouuments, 
and to niches in the temple of earthly 
fame, Skenandon, in the spirit of the only 
real nobility, stood with his loins girded, 
waiting the coming of his Lord. 

His Lord bas come! and the day ap- 
proaches when the green hillock that 
covers his dust, will be more respected 
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pantheons of the proud and imperioas. 
His simple ‘ turf and stone’ will be viewed 
with atfection and veneration, when their 
tawdry ornaments of human apothesis shall 
awaken only pity and disgust. 


*‘ Indulge, my native land, indulge the 


tear, 

That steals impassion’d o'er a nation’s 
doom ; 

To me each twig from Adam's stock is 
dear, 


And sorrows fall upon an Indian's tomb.” 
Clinton, March 14, 1816, 





Lately, at Herrowgate, Mrs. FE. Has 
MILTON, well known by her works om 
Education, &c. [Of this lady we shall be 
ylad to receive some account. ] 


We are called in the course of our duty 
to record the melancholy event of the death 
of the Rev. Wittram Vinten, He ex- 
pired on Friday the 23rd inst. after-long 
atid grievous sufferings. His faculties were 
entire to the last, and his feelings and 
conversation were worthy of a Christian 
teacher. {Further particulars in our 
next. | 
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than the pyramids, the mausolea, and the 
DOMESTIC. 
RELIGtovus. 


UNITARIAN FUND. 

[Extracts from the Report of the Com- 
mittee delivered to the General Meeting, 
June 5, 1816.) 

The Committee have witnessed with 
Pleasure during the fast year many new 
and striking proofs of the spread of a spirit 
of religious inquiry, and of the sure though 
fradual suecess which must attend all 
pradent and zealous efforts to enlighten 
the public mind. Their cotrespondence 
with persons in various parts of the king- 
dom emboldens them to state, that never 
Was there so great a disposition in the 
public to look seriously and dispassion- 
ately into the Scriptures, to hear the 
doctrines of those who have been too often 
reviled, instead of heing heard with patieuce 

candour, to receive Unitarian mission- 
aries and to associate for the formation of 
churches on true evangelical principles. 

In sone particular cases the cause of truth 

May appear to be declining, and in many 

« may be at a stand ; whilst it is flourish- 

gE upon the whole. One eertain evidence 

Saccess of the labotits of this and 

— Unitarian Socicties, is, that scarcely 

— tt Great Britain is now tobe found 

; re are not avowed Unitarians, 
*eu though they have no places of wor- 


ship. As their numbers increase, they 
will no doubt form themselves into Christ- 
ian Societies. The object ef the Unitariaa 
Fund is to collect them into assemblies, 
and to encourage them in the exercise of 
sovial worship, on the principles of the 
New Testament. As yet the great work 
of Christian Reformation is but commen- 
cing; the Unitarians of the present day 
are laying the foundation on which the 
next generation will build the ‘Temple of 
‘Jruth, sacred to the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesas Christ. 

The Report of the last year announced 
that the Committee had engaged Mr. 
Wright to undertake another missionary 
tour into Cornwall, and that he was to be 
accompanied by Mr. Cooper, who had 
received his education at the Unitarian 
Academy. ‘This journey was accomplished 
and a fall account of it was extracted from 
Mr. Wright's Journals into the Monthly 
Repository. It was extremely laborious 
to the missionaries and propertionally 
successful. In almost every place the 
people were impatient to hear Unitarian 
preaching, and inquisitive after books, of 
which a great number were distributed. 
Cornwall appears to the Committee to be 
a most promising soil for the reception of 
the seed of Christiag Truth, and they 
have engaged Mr. Wright to re-visit it 
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during the present summer. He is to be 
accompanied at his request by one of the 
junior Ntadents of the Unitarian Academy. 
‘This plan of sending ont a cuimpameon with 
a missionary is of great advantage, es- 
pecially to the young men who are thus 
sent, who acquire habits of religious exer- 
tion and are educating for public service. 

Since his return from Cornwall, Mr. 
Cooper bas been supplying the long desti- 
tute congregation of Moreton Hampstead, 
in Devonshire, of which be bas undertaken 
the charge for the next twelve months, 
The congregation have submitted to the 
(Committee a plan by which a preacher 
muy settle wiih them and employ the 
summer months in iwissionary excursions, 
particularly into Cornwall. This plan sng- 
gested by Mr. Wright, may, it is hoped, 
be hereafter carried into effect. 

With this mission into Cornwall, Mr. 
Wright will connect one into Wales, 
whither he has never yet gone, but where 
there is a great desire to see Tum. There 
cau be no doubt that in those towns, in 
which the English language is spoken or 
uuderstood, bis labours will be exceed- 
ingly useful, 

it was in contemplation at the last 
Anniversary to authorize Messrs. Wright 
and Cooper to devote the spring and sum- 
mer of the present year to a mission into 
Ireland, recommended by uw respectable 
subscriber at Dublin. Upen mature con- 
sideration however and further correspoud- 
ence with the gentleman referred to, it 
was deemed expedient to drop the design 
fur the present, As the Committee never 
doubt of the sanctions of the Socicty to 
any scheme which requires or indicates 
zeal, so neither do they question their 
conciirrence i any measare of prudence, 

In this conneariou the Committee judge 
it proper to state that a preposal was 
submitted to them by Mr. Wright, of a 
uissivm to the Cuited States of America, 
mt which he entertained the desire and 
had formed the plan. ‘This proposal was 
laken oto consideration at a meeting spe- 
cuaily appointed for the occasion, when the 
following Resolution was passed. 

** Resolved wnanimously—That the 
Commuttee  bove deliberated on Mr, 
Wright's proposal with a serionsness pro- 
portioned to its importance; that they 
reyard if ax a vew and decisive proof of his 
ceal Wi the cause,of truth and virtue: but 
that al Ue same time they consider an 
‘\imeth an mussion scarcely within the 
viject ot the Unitarian Fund, and are so 
upressed with a conviction of the great 
ertsices to which Divine Providence has 
called Nir. Woeieht m this wuuntry, that 
they thiak they should be departing from 
a p mu pale OF Cuty, wes thes to be 





instrumeutal in removing him from bis 
present sphere of usefulness,” 

Mr. Wright's candid interpretation of 
this resulution, ought to be considered ax 
an additional sacrifice and service te the 
Society. His reply to the letter of the Se. 
cretary communi ating it, is so grateful te 
their feelings, that the Committee cannot 
tefrain from breaking through the rule 
which they had laid down of not lengthen- 
ing their Report with extracts of ‘com. 
spondence, aud laying a part of it before 
the Meetiag. The extract which they me- 
diiate is as follows : 

** Accept my thanks for your favour of 
the 20th ist. containing the decision of 
the Committee on my projected mission to 
the United States of America. Though it 
is contrary to the decision I had antici- 
pated, | neither question the superior wis- 
dom nor the truly Christian zeal of the 
Geutlemen of the Committee, in negativing 
& plan which | took the liberty of submitting 
to them; and am truly thankful to them 
for the expression of est-em contained in 
their resolution. I bad fully made up my 
mind to the undertaking which I contem- 
plated, as a difficult and arduous one, and 
did not think my uninterrupted continuance 
in this country of the importance which 
the Committee seem to suppose, but con- 
ceived 1 might be very well spared for two 
or three years, without any injury to the 
great cause in which we are engaged; how- 
ever, as it seems to be scarcely within the 
objects of the Fund, and the decision shows 
that in the opinion of those for whose judg- 
ment I have a very high respeet, I ought 
not to leave England for so long a time, I 
acquiesce ; and, if God be pleased to give 
me strength, will endeavour to render my 
services worthy of the opinion they form of 
them. I wish to state distinctly, that | 
most sincerely thank you, my dear Sir, and 
the whole of the Committee, fur the kind 
attention paid and the serious consideration 
given to the plan which, from « deliberate 
sense of duty, I submitted to them; that 
the approbation of my labours which they 
have so kindly expressed, will, I trust, be 
a motive to further exertion : that | esteem 
it a blessing, for which I thank the 

mighty, that I cam have the judgment 4 
advice of such judicious persous eg 
plaus which suggest themselves to mie: 
that 1 am deeply sensible my services? 
best of causes, of whatever val « they may 
be, derive no small part of it from their a 
port and countenance, without which pony 
of them could uot have been under : 
‘che Committee lave great od 
in reporting, that once measure of A 
hind, which they pursued during part 
past year, has been attended with complete 
eyceees. Tt eccturred 10 them that # 
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Sunday Fvening Unitarian Lectures at St. 
fhomas’s and Parliament Court had an- 
swered the expectation of those that set 
them on foot, there was great probability 
that a Unitarian Lecture on a Week-day 
would also be well attended. They there- 
fore appointed a Sub-Comnittee to make 
due inquiry, and report to them the result : 
in consequence, a Lecture was established 
on the Thursday Evening, in the Meeting- 
House in Worship-street, which was gra- 
tuitously lent to the Unitarian Fund for 
this purpose. ‘The following preachers 
gave their services in this good work: 
Messrs. Gilchrist, Vidler, Rees, Broadbent, 
Flower, Treleaven and the Secretary. The 
Lecture was continued during four months. 
All means consistent with decorum were 
taken to make it known. The congrega- 
tions were generally good and sometimes 
large. Private subscriptions and public 
collections enabled the Committee to dis- 
charge the expense, without drawing upon 
the Fand for more than the smail balauce 
of 61. 14s. 11d. 

The success of the plan leads the Com- 
mittee to recommend that it be hereafter 
followed up with geal, and extended. In 
order to strengthen the hands of the Lec- 
turers resident in London, unhappily weak- 
ened by the illness of some gentlemen who 
were at first calculated on for most valuable 
tssistance, they invited Mr. Treleaven, of 
Dorchester, to London for a few weeks in 
the winter, and the Society is indebted to 
that gentleman for his ready compliance 
with the invitation. It appears most de- 
sirable to the Committee, that a succession 
of ministers from the couatry shoald be 
engaged for the London Winter Evening 
lectures. They cannot doubt of their 
willingness to concur in the plan, and they 
anticipate that the weight of expense which 
would lie upon such a proceeding, would 
be in great measure borne by subscriptions 
and collections for this particular purpose: 
though should the Fund he required to 
make good even a large deficiency, they 
consider that whilst the Treasurer's Re- 
port continues to be so satisfactory, a better 
we could not possibly be made of the So- 
Gety’s wealth. Were this plan to be 
‘dopted, all the late Lectures might be re- 
wewed with spirit, and others instituted, 
partionlarly at the West End of the Town, 
‘owhich the attention of the Comunittee 
bad been long dirceted in rain, but to 
Hse the Society, if it should concur in 
rot ences proposal, may look with very 

expectations of success. 
ads Missionaries have hot been inactive 
tamast the past year. In Wales, Mr. Ben- 
“an and Mr. Davies. of Carmar- 
» Have made frequent journies, of which 
n ‘eport is pleasing. Mr. Winder has 
e out preaching witb great acceptanee, 
VOL. x! as 
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in the neighbourhood of Wisbeach. The 
usual labours of Mr. Bennett, in Sussex, 
have been continued, and appear to be pro- 
gressively valuable and important. And, 
besides the mission already described, M1. 
Wright has visited numerous places which 
have been named in the Reports of pre- 
ceding years. 

On the recommendation of Dr. Thomson, 
of Halifax, the Committee have voted ten 
pounds, to defray the expense of the hire 
of a room for the experiment of Unitarian 
preaching for one year, in the populous 
town of Hudderstield, in Yorkshire ; twe 
neighbouring ministers having zealously 
offered their services for this purpose, 
namely, Messrs. Donoghue and Beattie. 

Assistance has been rendered to various 
congregations during the year; to Edin- 
burgh, which has hitherto had the able 
services of Mr. Smith, but which will soon 
be without a pastor; to Paisley, where the 
Unitarian cause is prospering under the 
ministry of Mr. Syme, who has been for 
several years patronised by the Fund ; and 
to Brighton, which is supplied on Sunday 
evenings by Mr. Bennett, but which is in 
want of a Sunday morning preacher. 

This want the Committee are able to 
provide for, during the months of July and 
August nent, by the liberality of the Go- 
vernors of the Unitarian Academy, whe 
have consented that one of the senior Stu- 
dents should spend the ensuing vacation at 
Brighton. One of the junior Students will 
also be able to assist Mr. Bennett at Ditch- 
ling; and thus Mr. Bennett may be set 
free for some more extended plan of mis- 
sionary labour, to be hereafter determined 
on, 

Considerable pecuniary grants have been 
made by the Committee to new Unitarian 
places of worship ; not indeed the first ob- 
jects contemplated by the Unitarian Fund, 
but still objects which the Committee, with 
means in their hands, have not thought it 
allowable to neglect. 

The interesting case of Rossendals was 
reported from Dr. Thomson at the last 
Anniversary, and the Committee have ob- 
served with pleasure that the sanction of 
the Fund has contributed greatly to the 
relicf of the zealous body of Unitarian 
Christians in that place. - 

A new chapel has been lately built at 
Oldham, a town of considerable population, 
in the neighbourhood of Manghester. In 
this town Mr. Wright preached the first 
Unitarian sermon, on™ his journey into 
Lancashire, the time before the last. A 
congregation bas been since collected, and 
a neat and commodious chapel erected, ca- 
pahle of holding nearly 300 » and £0 
built as to admit a gallery if ne- 
cestary. The building cost 6501, and about 


530). had been raised when application was 
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made tothe Committee. They voted 20). 
It is but justice to au individual to state, 
that the raising of a congreyation at Old- 
hat, and the previding of the means of build- 
ing a new chapel, are chiclly owmyg to the 
zealous but wise and prudent exertions of 
Mr. B. Goodier, late a student in the Uni- 
tarian Academy. 

Another new chapel has alvo engaged 
the attention of the Comunttee—that at 
Zhorne in Yorkshire. The Unitarian doc- 
trine was intruduced into this town and 
neighbourhood about ten years age, by 
your missionary, Mr. Wright, and has been 
taught by him in repeated journeys de- 
scribed in preceding years. Amidst some 
discouragements the cause of Truth bas 
continued to prosper, until it has been 
found necessary that the worsloppers of 
the One God, the Father, should have a 
expacious building in which to assemble. 
The chapel is to be finished by the end of 
this month. The plan appears to be com- 
mendably ceonowicel, It is calculated that 
the cust will be S501. of which 12@1. have 
been subscribed im the unmediate meigh- 
bourhoud. The Committee gave 201, to 
this case. Many private subscriptions have 


since been received. Ip the judgment of 


several judicious correspondents, Thorne ds 
au ipportant station; and Mr. Wright bas 
hopressed upon the Committee, that it 
would form a proper centre for the labours 
of a missionary. 

The only remaining case of this kind 
which the Committee think of sufficient 
limportance to repert, is that of the Uni- 
tarnan Baptists at York, whose early his- 
tory bas been so well made known by 
Mr. David Eaton, in his ‘* Narrative.”’ 
This people, consisting of persons in humble 
lite, had laboured ander great incouvenience 
from the narrowness, obscurity and un- 
pleasant situation of the room in which they 
had been wont to assemble. At length, a 
commedious chapel, formerly occupied by 
another denomination of Christians, be- 
came vacant; and with the advice of judi- 
civus friends they ventured to purchase it 
at the price of 3001]. though of this sum 
they could raise amongst themselves no 
more than 601., The case was strongly 
recommended to the Committee by the 
respectable name of Mr, Wellbeloved, of 
York: and they voted to it the sum of 201. 
hoping from the representations made to 
them, that the whole debt may be speedily 
liquidated, Ln no instance would the Com- 
muttee sanction any congregation in the 
contracting of a burdensome debt. 

A former Keport advised the preparation 
of a Trust Deed, under which places of 
worship might be held by the Fund; but 
the Committee bave found this so difficult, 
and mm some cases which they have duly 
considered there appeared such great danger 


of expensive law proceedings, that they 
have been able a8 Vet to take no Steps toe 
wards the accomplishment of this object 
nor are they certain that it would be for 
the Joterest of the Society to bold this 
species of cumbersome and ancertaiy plu» 
perty. 

The names of Trustees are upon the 
books of the Fund for taking care of ane 
monies that may be beqneathed to the So- 
ciety; and the Committee have reason to 
expect that in the course of time their 
means will be recruited and eularged by 
this kind of liberality. ne 

In looking back to the receipts of the 
last year, the Conmittce see many instances 
of individual and some of congregatiuoy 
zeal which they gladly acknowledge; but 
they cannot help recommending strong)s 
to congregations in general, to adopt some 
plan of contribution, by which the resource 
and consequently the exertions of the So- 
ciety may be increased. 

The Committee find a perpetually growing 
demand for Tracts, of which they bave dis 
tributed many huudreds in the course ef 
the last year; in which they have bees 
assisted by the Unitarian Seciety and the 
Christian Traet Sociely and other Book 
Societies ; though the cost of Tracts wil 
still be found a eonsiderable item in the 
year’s expenditure. 

The Committee have great pleasure w 
announcing Mr. Fox, of Chichester, as th 
next year’s preacher, 

In concluding their Report, the Com 
mittee have only to express their wish that 
the Society may continue to proceed upoo 
the principles by which it has been be 
therto guided, uniting zeal for truth with 
prudence in exertion, and boldness im the 
great cause with delicacy towards indis- 
duals ; and their prayer that the God an? 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ may owe 
and prosper the labours of the Society, and 
make it an effectual instrument of promoting 
the purity of evangelical truth, the im 
provement of the human mind, and the 
glory of the Divine character and name. 





Wnuitavian Academy. 

The Annual Meeting of the Governer 
of this Institution was held in the Chapel, 
Parliament Court, Artillery Lane, © 
Wednesday, June 5th, 1316, after tbe 
Meeting of the Subscribers to the rt 
rian Fund, William Cooke, Esq. 0! 
Isle of Wight, in the Chair, = 
following Keport was read and a ie 

The Committee of the Unita . 
Academy report with much — 
this General Meeting the 
the Institution through the past ye" 4 

The four students who have pt 
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af the committee. Mr. Goodier has not 
been able to resume his situation, from 


the precarious state of his health; but the 


committee have the satisfaction to state, 
that the time be passed im the Academy 
has not been lost, for he continues to pro- 
secute his studies though absent, and 
should his health and strength be restored, 
he promises to be a Zealous and useful 
preacher of the gospel pure and unde- 
filed. 

The Rev. R. Aspland and the Rey. T. 
Broadbent have continued their able 
assistance through: tlre session now closing, 
to the great advautaye of the institution 
and of the pupils. The committee have 
also availed themselves of the assistance 
of Dr. Morell in the mathematical depart- 
ment. 

The thanks of this meeting are jusily 
due to these gentlemen tor their care and 
tssiduity, as the funds of this institution 
have not set been able to effer auy ade- 
quate remuneration to them for the time 
and Jabour they have devoted to the ino- 
provement of the students. 

It is in the recollection of this meeting 
that two years was the term appointed for 
the course of study of each student, with 
power given to the committee to extend it. 
But many inconveniences have been found 
to result from this method: for in every 
instance the tutors and the committee have 
found two years too short to accomplish 
the objects of the institution; and the 
committee have uniformly extended the 
time to the longest period in their power : 
s that the term of three years instead of 
two may now be considered the rule not 
the exception. From the experience of 
the tators they have learned that this ex- 
fension of time at the end of two years has 
been attended with great inconvenience to 
them and has proved a hinderance to the 
Progress of the students; as the tutors 
have not been able to arrange theit course 
of instruction to the longer period from 
the uncertainty of the committee acceding 
to their request to continue the stndents 
onder their care beyond the period 6f two 
years. Thus it appears from the expe- 
nence of the committee and of the tutors 
that the plan originally designed has not 
been found advantageous or practicable, 

The committee therefore recommend 
that the course of education be extended 
to four years. Though at the same time 
the original plan of the institution need 
hot be lost sight of, as a course of instruc- 
tion limited to two yews may be arranged, 
™ order to prepare students for the 
hristian ministry, by instructing them 
‘" general theology and English literature 
eoly. The students admitted: into the 
Anadewy on this plan ought not to be 





#o the entire satisfaction of the tutors and 






Intelligence.— Dudi ‘yy Doulle Lecture. 4Q5 


permitted to continue longer than two 
\cars, 

For admission to the larger course of 
instruction the ‘committee recommend 
three months should be fixed for probation, 
and that no young mun be admitted under 
the age of seventeen or above the agé of 
twenty, nor any who have not previously 
attained the rudiments of the Greek and 
Latin languages. For the shorter course 
a probation of six weeks, and from the age 
oteighteca to twenty-three, and that no 
one be admitted who has not previously 
received an adequate English education, 

‘The committee also beg leave to add, 
that they trust a fitness for pulpit services 
will at all times be considered an indis- 
pensible qualification for all eandidates 
for admission on the foundation of this 
Academy, whether for the longer or the 
shorter period: as it is the fundamental 
prineiple of this institution to offer its 
issistanece to such young men only who 
appear to be qualified to be useful and 
zealous Christian ninisters, 

The committce wish they were able to 
close their report with a favourable ac- 
count of the funds of the Academy: but 
with every possible attention to economy, 
they are obliged to declare them inade- 
quate to the objcets of the institution, 
The committee cheerfully offer their ser- 
vices to maintain and direct the establish- 
ment, but these will wot be effective 
unless the funds for the support of the 
Acawlemy are considerably increased. 
And here they cannot refuse the oppor- 
tunity to direct the thanks of this meeting 
to the Rev. T. Belsbam, who has been 
through the past year a most liberal pro- 
moter of the Academy in regard to its 
pecuniary resources. “They recommend 
to the serious consideration of the Unita- 
rian public the advantages an institution 
iv the neighbourheed off London, like the 
new Unitarian Acadeniy» offers, for the 
promotion of the general interests of true 
religion and Virtue. Hitherto: it has been 
supported by a very few of the friends of 
free inquiry in matters of religion, but it 
demands the liberal <upport of all to cen-’ 
tinue ite existence and to make it effective, 
‘THOMAS GIBSON, Secretary. 





Dudley Double Lecture. 


On Whit-Tuesday, June 4th, 1816, 
the Annual Meeting of Ministers, denomi~ 
nated’ “ The Double Lecture,” took 
place at Dudley. The Rev.’ Robert Kell 
conducted the devotional service. Two 
excellent discowrses were delivered to @ 
very numerous congregation, the former 
by the Rev, James Yates ‘‘ on the histori- 
cal argument in favour of the truth of 
Christianity, arising from the progtess 
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496 Intelligence. Warwickshire Untiarian Tract Society. 


which it has made in reforming and 
ameliorating the statéd of the world,”— 
from isaiah lv. 10, 11,——-For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it briag forth and 
dud, tvat it may give seed to the sower, 
and bread to the eater: So shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall noi return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it 
shali prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
tf the latter by the Rev. James Scott, 
‘© on the duties of the Christian minis- 
try,”’ from 2 Cor. viii. 23,———they are 
the messengers of the church, and the 
glory of Christ. 

Fifteen ministers were present: viz. 
Rev. Messrs. Guy, Kell, and Kentish, of 
Birmingham; Small, of Coseley; Davis, 


of Coventry; Scott, of Cradley ; Bransby, , 


of Dudley; WVavis, of Evesham; James 
Yates, lately of Glasgow; Corrie, of 
Handsworth; Bristowe, of Hinckley ; 
Fry, of Kidderminster; Davis, of Old- 
bury; Carpenter, of Stourbridge; and 
Steward, of Wolverhampton. 

In the course of the afternoon, Mr. 
Bransby read the following extract from a 
most affecting letter addressed to him by 
bis lamented friend, Dr. Toulmin, in 
reference to one of the resolutions at the 
last anpiversaiy,* 

** London, No. 2, Pump Court, Temple, 
May 23, 1815. 

** Dear Rransby.—My mind is variously 
affected with the unexpectes and united 
tesuimonies of respect and affection, and 
of approbation of my work from my worthy 
brethyen, assembled at the Double Lec- 
ture at Dudley on Whit-Tuesday, and 
with the cordial interest you express in 
the communication of their resolutions :— 
on which I shall ever place a high value, 
and ever recollect with lively gratitude. 
As they do not meet again under the same 
circumstances till next Whitsuntide, when 
probably my intercourses of a friendly and 
ministerial kind, and my days may be 
terminated, it must remain uncertain 
whether | shall ever have am opportunity 
to offer them, as a body, my sentiments 
of atiectionate respect, and my warm 
thanks for these expressions of their esti- 
mation of my imperfect labours and 
character, But, as they fall in your way, 
1 would request the favour of you to 
express to them individually, my senti- 
ments of brotherly attachment to them, as 
ministers, my sense of the honour they 
have done me and the sincere pleasure 
with which I entertain the thought of 





* See Monthly Repository, Vol. X. p. 
$19, 





spending the remainder of my days in the 
circle of such characters and friends as | 
am cordially united to in the neighbour. 
hood of Birmingham. 
*- * 8 ¢ 
Dear Bransby, 
Your obliged and sincerely affectionate 
Friend and Brother, 
JOSHUA TOULMIN," 

Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society. 

The Members of the Unitarian Tract 
Society, established in Birmingham for 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, beld their Annual Meeting at Old- 
bury, in Shropshire, on Wednesday, June 
1gth. In the morning, the Rev. Richard 
Fry, of Kidderminster, read the Scriptures 
and conducted the devotional service. The 

tev. John Small, of Coselev, delivered 
very argumentative and interesting dis- 
course on the Unity of God, from Joha 
viii. 54,.—** Tt ts my Father that honoureth 
me; of whom ye say, that he is your God.” 
The sermon was heard with the most 
marked attention. Two passages, in par- 
ticular, the one referring to the preacher's 
emancipation from Calvinism, and the 
other offering a tribute of affection to the 
memory of Dr. Toulmin, exhibited speci- 
mens of the finest eloquence. Mr. Small 
has kindly consented to favour the Society 
with a copy of his s.mon to be printed 
fur distribution among the members. 

At the conclusion of the service, Mr 
Samuel Kenrick, of West Bromwich, 
(second son of the late Rev. Timothy Ken- 
rick, of Lxeter,) being called to the chair, 
the minutes of the last general meeting 
and of the subsequent committce meetings 
were read by the Secretary. After the 
usual business had been transacted, up- 
wards of forty members and friends of the 
Society* dined together. In the course of 
the afternoon several gcutlemen addressed 
the meeting on topics connected with the 
objects of the Society, and the day was 
spent in a way that could scarcely fail to 
exercise and improve the best emotions 
the heart. 

It was resolved, ‘‘ That the warmest 
thanks of this meeting be preseuted to the 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, the Secretary of the 
London Unitarian Book Society, (an ofiee 
which after having ably discharged i 
duties for fourteen years, y bane an 
intention of resigning,) for bis ¥ 
punctuality and kindness in furnishing 1 
tracts erdered from time to time by 
Committee, and for the lively 
which be has always taken in the 
of this Society. ”’ 

It is secant to record this vole af 
thanks (passed only two days before 
Joyce’s lamented death ) without A 
of mournful regret. Mr. Bransby> 
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jt, stated Mr. Joyce's claims to the 

jtude of the Society, and availed him- 

rtanity to express his own 

lea ge sp a Mr. Kentish ob- 

served that he had for a long series of years 

had the pleasure of calling Mr. Joyce his 

friend, and that ke never knew the bosom 

in which glowed a warmer or a kinder 
heart. 

In the evening Mr. Bransby conducted 
the devotional service and the Rev, James 
Yates delivered an eloquent discourse from 
Ps. civ. 31: ** The Lord shall rejoice m 


his works.”’ 
J, H. B. 


Southern Unitarian Soctety. 

On Wednesday the 24th of July, the 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Unitarian 
Society, was heid at the Unitarian Chapel 
in Newport, Isle of Wight. The object of 
this Society is to promote the knowledge 
and practice of evangelical Christianity, by 
the distribution of books. Mr. Aspland 
preached a sermon adapted to the occasion 
of tbe meeting, from Kev. xiv.6, 7. ‘The 
Society voted thanks to Mr. Aspland for 
his sermon, with a request to be allowed 
to print the same. They re-appointed 
Thomas Cooke, Jun. Esq. the Secretary ; 
voted several new books; and determined 
that the Society shall meet next year at 
Poole, ia Dorsetshire, and that Mr. 
Bennett be requested to preach. After- 
wards a nuimerous ani respectable company 
met to dine at the Bugie Inn, ia Newport, 
when Mr. Samuel Parkes was unanimously 
called tothe chair. .\fter dinner several 
appropriate addresses were delivered by 
different gentlemen; and the afternoon 
Was spent in a truly pleasant and harmo- 
hions manner. 

The mecting was dissolved at an early 
hour, and the company adjourned to the 
chapel, where Mr. Fox delivered to a 
humerous and attentive audience a very 
impressive discourse from Jobn viii. 32: 
“ The trath shall make you free.”’ 

N. B. After the morning service, the 
names of several gentlemen were enrolled 
new members of the Southern Unita- 


Ban Society. 





Manchester College, York. 


The Manchester Annual Mecting of 
Trustees aad Friends to this Institution 
Was intended to be held on Friday, the 
30th of Angust. ‘The anniversary dinner 
Was to be at the Spread Eagle Inn, in 
Manchester, on the same day, Nathaniel 
tilipe, of the Dales, Esq. in the Chair. 

© bope to give an account of the proceed- 
ings in @ future number. 

sae 
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Manchester Coliege, York. 
The following sums have been received on 
account of this Institution, 
Collection at Stannington Cha- 
pel, near Shetiield, by the 
Rev. P. Wright. -- --- 70 0 
Do. at Wakefield Chapel, by 
the Rev. Thomas Johnstone. 30 2 1 
Do. at Upper Chapel, Shet- 
field, by the Rev. Dr. Vhi- 


lipps. +--+ - - +++ -- 14 8 0 
Do. at Plymouth, by the Kev. 
Isracl Worsley. - - - - - 10 10 @ 


Do. at Norwich, by the Rev. 
Thomas Madge - - --- 18 6 6 
Do. at Newcastle, by the Rev. 


William Turner. - - - - - i3 32 @ 
Do. at Leeds, by the Rev. 
Thomas Jervis. - - - - - 18 17 9 


Two Collections at Gainsbo- 
rough, by the Rey. N. 1. 1. 
Heimekin.———In Isls.) - § & @ 





In 1816. - 6& 9 O 
Benefaction from the Rev. Mr. 
Austis, of Bridport. - - - 2 O © 
Do. from George Bayly, Esq. 
Plymouth, - -----+-- 25 0 @ 
1441 7 6 





Manchester, August 17, 1816. 
G. W. WOOD, Treasurer, 





State of the Finances of the Oldham 
Unitarian Society. 
ADDITIONAL BENEFACTIONS. 

S. Jones, Esq. near Manchester 5 0 0 

Legacy from the late Mr. Rd. 

Mason, + ee Som - 6 O O 
Donation from the Unitarian 

Fund, - - - - = - 20 0 0 





30 0 O 





Amount of Contributions 

including the above - 560 1 9 
By Loan from the Rev. W. 

Johns, - - ~- = - 100 0 0 
Money in advance per J. 

Taylor, - - - + = 7 & 2 








Amount of bills discharged, 

including every expense 

connected with the build- 

ing of the new Chapel - 667 6 134 

There is a deficiency to the amount of 
1071. 5s. 2d. which remains to be provided 
for. 

The Unitarian friends at Oldham are 
gratefully sensible of the liberal aid whieh 
they have experienced, and beg leave, 
throngh the medium of their Treasurer, to 
renew their acknowledgments, In reegll- 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


OR, 


The Christian's Survey 


of the Political World. 
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A creat fect ix cone ont to chastise it is 
«aid the Algerimes, for their mode of war- 
fare, which differs frem that pursned by 
the states which call themselves Christian. 
The papers are in consequence ll of bit- 
termess acarnst the Corsairs, not reflecting 
how very little <nmperior to thers is the 
conduct ef more civiled fe. Some al- 
lowanee is also to be made for those 
wretched men, who hare not the advan- 
tages which we possess of more improved 
instruction from the Scriptures, from the 
kherty of the press, and a better system of 
gorerament.§ It is to be recollected also 
what cause of batred to the Christian name 
they inbert from their ancestors; for they 
are the descendants of the Moors, whom 
the wicked pohey of the Spaniards drove 
with untvamplied barbarity from the 
country in which they had been settled 
for several hundred years. Besides, if the 
Christians complain of slavery in Africa, 
it is to be recollected that the Africans in 
their tarn, when taken slaves, bave been 
subjected to a very great degree af hardship 
ou board the Christian gallies. 

Far be it from us to vindicate the Afri- 
cans, or to deny the propriety of bringing 


them if possib’e to a superior Tae of com 
duct. It ‘s a beautiful trait mm the batery 
of the Romans, that in @ treaty with te 
Carthaginians, they insisted ea the ate 
tien of human sacrifices. We may reedily 
conceive what inmfmence the rehgpea @ 
Moloch must have had en the temper and 
manners of his worshippers. Trace of & 
may be scen in the writings of St. A® 
gustine, whose diviaity was warped oy ve 
teelugs of his country ; and we are pet f° 
be surprised that Calvin sheald have be 
held with joy the torturing of Servetm, 
without reflecting that this inhuman sot 
ment sprang from the Carthagiaan Me- 
loch, not from the Ged and Father of eur 
Lord Jesus Christ, whe ws distinctly a 
claimed to us under the endearing 
of a loving Father. ‘This retiettiog wer 
to he impressed on every maid widened 
to Calvin; for the same cause pe 
same effects, provided the cree 
the same > and however meliorated ¥ 
spirit of the titmes is the Catvinistio wr 
yet its basis remains the same, deri —<_ 
Moloch, not from him of whom its 
God is Love. 

This new warfare will lead to m3"? ” 
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m das ciated for too leng a ported, aid 
ei exes? as long as Lhe spurt of the Best 

bern (alt, the Aext murderer, cutlianes te 
be the theme of general applause, But }et 
wu be reeolivoted, that this Sparal as outanes) 
eppente te the wpunt of Chiesa, > ad 
a real CArstantly makes & progress uo Lc 

world, the sparit af Caan will give way te 4, 
aad at last de catavely subdued. la Lhe 
man treme Mos the duty of Christians te 
oppose it To the utmost ef Chcur power, and 
te hal Wilh salosigehhaw every allempt to 
being men to a just kuowledee and a> 

borrence of war, and at anv rate to co 

aeavour Ww alleviate as much as possible its 
berrors, The events of the last vears shew 
bew little is to be gained by blow: con- 
qterors aud congucred va caleulating (heu 
tespective gasus and losses, have feason to 
Pegret that the voice of veiuea had not us 
dae effect on all parties, 

Let us hope that the mew Christan 
treaty, as it ms called, may have some ef 
tect, The eves of Kurope are turned to 
the congress af sovereigns united ou this 
acanen. Maalind has bocu so often de 
erred by professions, that appr homsions 
are eotertained that uncer cover ef vellgrags 
eal greater ianoads may be made on civil 
laberty. Yerw he knews whethee Ged may 
wot have turmed the hearts of SUS CPE Las 
towards ther people, and reflectiag en Le 
Busnes whieh they have ooocasia red to each 
_Sther, and tv thew subjects, Tow offe ® tana 
frivoluns vwocasiens, they may be led to em 

& SvStem, wboiock shall prevent am ta 
tafe maaceessary efusion of blued. Th: 
Pare of bistory beats too ample Rent iianenay 
We the pect’s eaciamation—- 

Deli rant reg cs plectenter dehcces 
Und the cwmverse is also troe 
Delirant tear i, plectwatur reves 


The b ».rts of all partics must be changed ; 
aed they have rendered themselves up as 
“ervants of imiguity to iguity, it is an ew 
“uraging thought that the time is at band 
Whea ‘ey will romder themselves up ai 
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swiveits wf boalaess te the ports. tag Wi 
Decemact lage. \t aay rate a is mow Uhe tame 
hw ak mace of emliatiteaed meds and hb 
~inl spoumlanas Te koward the v¥NSths wl 
Laux wWietvagts, 24 ty etnorage thee 
Vu t ak atgs As tan) ©\piweas thew & 
sete ew a Tv ad Mpa C Breslin pay Sy at . 
toe Mew CRFY Cameed De takow te place 
there paractpios Oofoay tacua at bdeu prvnn 


ar ft Au wake wi Low Bist @ eet sdirnid 
~ s* WA fwtubale Che robatious Of slates ty 
oad ether, thal thev wmeay pat heswalles 
1s DOW eA mie WAT, Ol lake evens 


ev bea Sigp Wao prudeie antates and 


TAQ PeQuies, Geiuy Laev run vite the 


> ‘ . 
Se A a ee ee ae 
SMAYEN OS the Aveoncer ef bud 
TAA GPpPoals le Of @prwRnuw tu a 
w sellaed slacc It has Dbewu saed of Che 
5 ’ \ 
4a MMA. ok ~\ VE Ret Reelin aA) 
is 4 wf avs @20)9 VEE UU a= 4.48 V@Ris 
hind whateves cig rt ine 


static, whether that “M UIVAMke, @ 
Waciuid, oF alitudiag oa saame degtive te th 


,oabewos iW Teer balboa, Lhe Oath’ aVendl 
tac gelwl al rule + they must audbaut te oo 
CMUASTAUEYs Dhev cannet bring the wate 
tv what it was before the Re wlulem, and 
they must ascvmunstate Chemselves ta Che 
vbange. Ome great pout bas boom sab 

mitted te by thom Phe Legon of Hanes 
turmed by Buonaparte has been adopted 
by them, and Lhe comsequomce i, Ubat ths 
Rattermax dutiaclwets of anereut mebslity 
wll bend te the new honours, more suited 
tu the preseat times, ln fact they mow Guat 
that ats imposible to pestere the aelolity 
aud the clergy ta thear ancicat privileges 

Dhe minds of mon are se cbanged im ths 
respect, that the deference formerly exacted 
would now appear tidiculowsa, Bat it aauet 
be long before the Preach can adapt them 

seives suitably te the mew order af thiags 

Tae court Row sees thal ua geverning twenty 
milaoas of people, used for twenty-five 
years te &@ feedom of sentument, unknown 
in the times of the Beourhans, caneag be 
ruled by the few that were devoted Ge ther 
cause The old Royalists may be ofergted. 
but the mecesmty of the case reguges ahat 
men in offee sheuld be selected (rem othe: 
parties 4 and whatever may be deemed the 
coimes Of the Revoluthonmts, same ef them 
must be adwatiod ante Loe management o! 
publ aflaus, or there wall be ae rule at all 
Ky degrecs party spirit may subside, daob 
yay should look a tile more le U8 own 
tauiis, aod net to the faults of thew aegh 

bours: and ef ali spirits, Chat ve letele ba Cee 
most daugerons to the biugly authomly os 
the military, Happy will it be foe all ue 

thous and for all suverecus, when they see 
this subject in iis true light, A suvereuy, 
whe is despotic by means of the militasy, 
is only a slave te the military, and holds his 
throne OG & Very precasiots tenure. 
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500 State of Public Affairs. 


Such contradictory accounts arrive from 
Spanish America, that it is impussible to 
form a decisive opinion of its state. One 
event in the Northern part seems fatal to 
the Spanish power. I[t is said, that General 
Humboldt, with a great body of French of- 
ficers, has entered into the service of the 
insurgents of Mexico, and with such in- 
structors in the art of war, they will find 
uo great difficulty in overcoming their op- 
ponents, In the South, apprehensions are 
entertained for the independence of Buenos 
Avres; and the kingdom of Brazil is re- 
ported to have sent considerable forces to- 
wards La Plata, if not to attack the rising 
republic, to secure at least the territory 
North of its banks. Enough is to be done 
by the court of Brazil in its own kingdom, 
without interfering in this contest; for by 
looking well to its own internal government, 
it may soon become a power of far greater 
consequence than it can be by a return to 
Europe. 

At bome a great gloom overhangs the 
country, from the distresses of the agri- 
eulteral, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests. This was foreseen by those who 
considered the artificial state in which we 
lived during the war; and it must be some 
time before things return into their natural 
channel. A mistaken policy gave way per- 
haps too much on the alarm, and a strange 
alarm it was, on the comparative cheapness 
of provisions ; but the hopes raised by their 
becoming dearer have been falsified. The 
evil took its rise from another source, which 
no prohibitions could remedy. We had 
lived with an artificial circulating medium, 
which could not bear the sudden shock that 
was given to it by the peace. The restora- 
tion of payment in geld will put things on 
a proper footing ; but in the return to it, 
the sufferings of individuals must be great. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable season 
we have experienced, we may yet look to a 
plentiful harvest; and it is fortunate for us 
that government need not be apprehensive 
of any financial difficulties. 

The riots in the Isle of Ely terminated 
in the execution of five of the ringleaders, 
and a few more were subjected to inferior 
pinishmnents. ‘The conduct of the unhappy 
men in taking leave of the world, and the 
solemnity which so judiciously took place 
Upon the eccasion, will, it is to be hoped, 
prevent a recurrence to similar interpositions 
ef the law. An extraordinary course was 
taken by some of the persons employed in 
collieries. They dragged heavy waggons 
song the road, laden with coals, moving 
very peaceably, but bending their course 
to the metropolis. They were happily pre- 
vented, but in a mild way, from arriving to 
the ead of the journey, which could net but 


have been prodactive of riot and 
There seems to be a general disposition eq 
the part of the higher to attend to the wants 
of the lower classes; and as long as this is 
cultivated, however we may feel for the 
present calamities, we may rest confident 
that time will do much towards the relief 
of them. ‘There has been distress at the 
end of every war, but peace brings heal 
in its wings. Only let us not be wanti 
to ourselves, nor think too shightingly of 
its blessings. 

Meetings have been held in town and in 
several parts of the country, for the relief 
of the poor. One at the London Tarerg 
was presided over by the Duke of York, 
accompanied by two of his brothers, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, several other 
members of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, and a very respectable body of mem- 
bers and tradesmen of the city of London, 
The purport of the meeting was to raise a 
subscription, byt the framers of the me- 
tions gave an erroneous statement of the 
causes of the distress, which led to a sharp 
discussion, ending in the alteration of the 
metion and the withdrawing of the amend- 
ment. The latter entered into a political 
disquisition, in which a very great majority 
of the room concurred, censuring the lavish 
expenditure of the public money, and calling 
for reform in various particulars. There 
was much truth in the assertions of all par 
ties, for it is to a complication of causes 
that the present distress is owing, among 
which the injudicious act, under the mame 
of the corn-bill, is apprehended by many: 
to bear no inconsiderable share. The fact 
is, that whatever may have been the causes, 
the distress actually exists; and thoughs 
society of this kind can go but little way 
towards the general relief, yet the spirit of 
benevolence which it engenders cannot be 
too highly commended, and in many im 
stances its assistance will be efficacious. 
A Common Hall bas also been held, 
which has determined on a petition to the 
Prince Regent on his Throne, a resolutins 
which requires the assent of two pasties 
before it can be carried into execution. — A 
strong objection was made to the petitioning 
of the House of Commons, from a0 
disapprobatiun of the proceedings of thst 
House, But perhaps it is vot duly con 
dered, that the right of petitioning # ® 
very great advantage possessed by 
people of this country; and that if pet 
tions were general, and they are not 
to be general unless a strong nip od 
out, it is not likely that the House of " 
mons would resist the unanimous be 
the nation. At any rate, ween oy P 
our political differences, Charity 
& party. 
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